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TO MARY, 





BY MISS G. S. M. 





“Thou art gone to the grave,” and left us in 
sorrow 

While thou art rejoicing on heaven’s blest shore, 

But the sunshine of hope sheds a say on the 
morrow 


And bids us no longer thy absence deplore. 


‘* Thou art gone to the grave,” but thy sky was 
unclouded 

When death burst the bonds that bound thee 
below, 

And the dark cloud of grief which our bosoms | 
enshrouded 

Was calmed into peace by thy spitits pure flow. 


‘Thou art gone to the grave,” and the bright 
song of gladness 

Is hushed into silence to greet us no more, 

But why should we shed the love tear-drop of 
sadness 

When thou art now dwelling where sorrows are 
o’er. 


“ Thou art gone to the grave,” but in man- 
sions of glory 
Thy spirit is ranging in happiness now, 
Rehearsing with angels redemption’s glad story 
With a harp in thy hand and a crown on thy 
brow. 


“Thou art gone to the grave,’’ but can we for- 
get thee 

When thy worth is enshrined in our bosoms so 
well 

Ah no, the sad tear shall oft tell we regret thee, 

And remember the hour when we bade thee 
farewell. 


“ Thou art gone to the grave, but O may we 
meet thee 

When death shal! have ended our sufferings here, 

And tise with a smile of affection to greet thee 

Where sorrow and parting shall never appear. 





The Dying Mother, 


We take the following from the Auto-biogra- 
phy of an orphan, which we find in the forth- 
coming January number of “ The Ladies” Na- 
tional Magazine:”’ 

I was about four years old, when an event 
occurred which influenced my wholé fature life. 

I had not seen my mother for several days.— 
I recollect that I cried frequently for her, and 
that | was put off with the excuses common on 
such occasions, until one day, on being again 


denied her, I went into a passion of shrieks and 
tears, The result was that I sobbed myself to 


eee. 

hen I awoke, my Aunt Sarah was stand- 
ing over me. It was not long bsfore I remem- 
bered the cause of my sorrow, and 1 began to 
cry again. 

** I want tosee my mamma.” 

** Hush ! you must not make a noise,” said 
my aunt. 

‘I want to see my mamma.”’ 

** Bo still, child, cried my aunt, shaking her 
finger at me, ** be still, 1 say, and you shall see 
your mother.” 

Sha hastily dressed me in my best white frock. 
1 thought it strange, for I knew it was not Sun- 
day, but | supposed, perhaps, there was to be 
company. 

‘*Now you must be still,” said my aunt, as 
she smoothed down my frock, *tand not make 
the least noise. Your mamma is very ill.” 

I did not entirely understand her, but I fels 
that it was something terrible, and my little 
heart was moved. I wiped the last tear from 
my eye with my hand, 

My auut lifted me in her arms and carried 
me to the room. 

I remember the faces in the room. My un- 
cle was there, and his wife; and I thought I 
had discovered why I had been dressed up, for 
as they lived some miles off, and rarely visited 
us, they were considered as company whenever 
they did come. Another gentleman was there, 
whom I had a faint remembrance of having 
seen before. The whole were standing abont at 
the foot of the bed, the curtains of which were 
drawn up; and they were looking at some- 
thing in it. I looked too, and I saw my mother. 

She was lying partially propped up with pil- 
lows; but so pale and emaciated, that at first [ 
scarcly distinguished her from the snow-white 
linen. Her eyes, however, were the same that 
so often looked love upon me; | should have 


recognized them if all else had been changed,, 


though they were now luminously bright and 
large.1 reached forth my hands, and half sprang 
from my aunt’s arms. 

** Mamma, dear mamma !” I cried. 

‘*Hush !” said my aunt, drawing me back 
—** you must not weary your mother.” 

1 looked at my aunt, and then turned heed- 
ingly to my parent. She glanced beseechingly 
to my aunt, who looked at the strange gentle- 
man—he was the doctor. The latter nodded.— 

this my aunt stooped down, and held ‘me 
9 my mother, so that I could put my little 
face, which I did, stroking it fond- 
ad. to when she was lulling me to 









ishe thus yielded, my aunt said— 
:  overiasking yourself, sister. The 
re a you , 


I forget my mother’s look—it was 
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partly one of surprise, partly one of melancholy 
reproof—as she said faintly, speaking with short 
sentences and with difficuity:— 

* It is for the last ttme, and 1 think I should 
have been better if 1 had her oftener— 
dear, dear Mary!”’ she continued, as with infi- 
nite difficulty she put one thin, transparent arm 
around ine, and drawing me gently toward her, 
kissed me over and over again. 

My mother must have been very benutiful; I 
have often heard since that she was; but I felt 
it on that occasion, child as I was. Her eyes 
indeed her whole face, beamed on me with such 


seen 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


divine affection, such an outgushing of the en- | 


tire son! in love, that, for years afterward, her 


countenance, 28 then seen, was to me the type | 


of an angel. It used to haunt my dreams. I 
often wished, when awake, that I was a painter, 
that I might embody on canvass that look. It 
must have been beautiful, and beaming with the 
highest expression of the soul, to have produced 
such an impression on a girl of but four years 
old, 

When she complained of not having seen mo 
before, and drew me thus to her; I felt my 
little heart gush over with affection to her. 

*°Oh! dear mamma,’’ [ said, endeavoring to 
put my little arms around her, ‘*1 love you so 
much,—My pretty mamma, I do love you !" 

Big tears began to gather in her eyes. I rec- 
ollect them, for they flowed on my cheek, and 
mine rose in sympathy, though I knew no rea- 
son then why they should. 

At this my aunt wonld have drawn me away, 
uttering in a reproving way, * Sister!’ but 
my mother clung to me faintly. 

* Not yet, not vet, Sarah.’’ she said. “| 
shall never see her again in this world—let her 
stay a little longer.’’ 

** Let her stay,”’ said the physician in a husky 
voice. ‘It can’t hurt Mrs. Lennox.” 

My mother gave a glance of thankfulness to 
the last speaker, and then hugged me closer and 
closer, murmuring words of endearment ming- 


led with others of a different character, no doubt | 


words of praver. And I, awed and melted alike, 


feeling that there was something terrible in all | 
this, vet unconscious above everything else of | 


the delight of seeing mv mother again, kissed 
and fondled her, now pnshing her hair back un- 
der her cap, now stroking her face, and occa- 
sionally looking around on the spectators to see 
what it all meant. 

** Now, sister.” ssid mv aunt, at last. * it 
must come to an end. God will provide for 
the poor thing, and we will do our best for her.” 
And she drew me away. 

But my mother convulsively clasped me, and 
in broken language, mingled with sobs and tears, 
prayed. 

** Almighty God.’ she said, ** Sarior of the 
world. protect aad bless my child—my fatherless 
anil motherlees habe!"’ Then she kissed me, 
sobbed alond, and, snddenly letting go her hold, 
burst inte a torrent of tears; while my aunt hur- 
ried me from the room, , 


I> There are three or four things which look 
very awkward for a woman to do. viz: to whis- 
tle, throw a stone at a cow, smoke a cigar, or 
jump a garden fence. 
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Monument To Roperr FuLtton.— 
We are pleased to learn that an associa. 
tion is about to be formed for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to the memory 
of the illustrious Fulton on the margin of 
the lower Ohio. Nearly forty years ago, 
Fulton purchased a large tract of land on 
the Ohio river, just below the present 
manufacturing town of Canneltcn, fore- 
seeing, no doubt, at that time, that the im- 
mense coal beds which under lay it would 
at some future day be used fur steam aud 
other purposes. Receut movements in 
that quarter have abundantly vindicated 
the wisdom of his views. 

The hills at that point are exceedingly 
lofiy and picturesque, commanding an ex- 
tended view of the river, and they are 
filied with the very finest sandstone with 
which to construct the proposed work, 
In other respects, the location is eminent. 
ly appropriate, as it is on the banks of the 
great river On whose bosom a thousand 
steamers are’ continually floating, each 
one of which illustrates the sptendor of his 
discoveries. We entertain no doubt that 
the necessary funds can be raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions to accomplish the 
work, for what steamer is there which 


| now masters the currents of the Mississ- 


ippi and its tributaries—which traverses 
the lakes, the rivers, or the seas—that 
will not contribute to this noble scheme? 
What man who desires to perpetuate the 
memory of great deeds nnd great services 
will fail to participate in this appropriate 
p'an of paying honor 'to one of our great- 
est benefactors? [ Louisvi 


Sone.—Oh. marry the man you love, girls,f 1 
you can get him at all; if he is rich as Croesus, 
or as poor as Job in his fall. Pray do not marry 
for pelf, girls, twill bring your soul into thrall, 
but marry tne man you love, girls. if bis purse 
is ever sosmal!l. Oh, never marrya fop, girls. 
whether he is little or tall; he’ll make a fool of 
himself and you, he knows nothing well but to 
drawl. But marry a sober man, girls, there are 
a few left on this ball. and you'll never rue the 
day girls, that you ever married at all, 


IF Mrs. Ireland and her danghter, of Quin- 
cy. Ill., came to an awful death by freezing and 
starvation on the Mountaine during the past win- 
ter. Thev were on their way to California. The 
wife and daughter, with the full knowledge of 
their situation, and after they had burned un their 
wagon for firewood. insisted upon the husband 
and father to leave them to their fate, and seek 
his own safety. We almost shnddered when our 
informant told us that he did so. [lowa paper. 
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Sonnet on Night. 


Coleridge pronounced the following sonnet on 
Night, by the late Rev. I. Blanco White, the fi- 
nest and most grandly conceived in our lan- 


guage:— 





Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not treinble for this lovely frame— 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet "neath a current of translucent dew, 
Bathed :n the ravs of the great settling flame, 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 

And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay con- | 


cealed, 
Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find, 
Whiils: fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 


That to such countless orbs thou mads’t us 
blind? 


Why do wo, then, shun death with anxious 
strifo— 
[If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 


————S SO 


Written for the Family Favorite. 
THE MORMONS—PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Continued. ) 


BY A MEMBER OF THE LENAWEE BAR. 
THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


The word of God as recorded in the 


Bible, appeals for proof of its genuine- | 


ness and authentici:y, not only to its in- 
iernal evidences and to the impossibility 
of forgery, but also to the unwilling or 
unwitting testimeny which its enemies 
have given of its truth. For eighteen 
centuries the ingenuity of the sceptic 
has been busy in inventing doubts of the 
genuine character and truthfulness of 
the sacred scriptures, but as yet all his 
efforts have only receilel upon his own 
head. te has examined into their in- 
ternal evidences, their style, the national 
habits and peculiarities of which they 
speak, and the localities they describe, 
but in-all his researches he finds abun- 
dant evidence that they were written at 
the times they purport to have been, and 
that the veravity of their circumstantial 
narrations is inconsistent with any sup- 
pos tion of forgery. He has searched 


through the musty tomes of profane his- | 


tory and among traditionary tales for 
facts contradicting the assertions of the 


siblical historians, but after’all his seru. | 


tiny, has only succeeded in discovering 
those facts which tend to support rather 
than dis-redit the scriptural accounts.— 


| He has pried into their prophecies in a 
| search after false predictions with which 
| to confound the faith of the believer, but 
to his dismay he finds he events which 
_have been foretold, occurring with the 
| same unerring certainty with which Time 
cuts down the years between the prophe. 
cy and its promised fulfilment. He has 
'even dived intu the bowels of the earth 
and endeavored to bring from thence the 
evidence that the historian of the world’s 
| nativity was hut a fvol and an impostor ; 
but his researches have only tended to 
prove to an inquiring world that the pen 
of the Levite was guided by the linger 
of Inspiration. 

‘The Book of Mormon can appeal to 
none of the evidences of antiquity, gen- 
| uineness or truth, which the Bible may 
justly claim. While portions of the latter 

have been preserved with a scrupulous 
religious veneration for many centu- 
ries among various nations and in various 
_ languages, the former is never heard of 
until it ‘s dug out of the earth centuries 
after the time of which it speaks. While 
the forgery of the Bible was impossible, 
| that of the Book of Mormon would have 
| been but a school boy’s task. It is not 
| mentioned by any historian of former 
times. It purports to give an account of 
& people who are without a written lan- 
guage, and who are incapable from their 
ignorance of their own history of either 
‘affirming or denying its statements.— 
Tradition is silent as to most of the 
events of which it speaks, and the ex- 
‘ceptions are such as have amused the 
speculative fancies of poets and antiqua- 
| rians ever since this continent was dis- 
‘covere’. It avoids tne dangerous field 
of prophecy and enters only into that un- 
' known region of the past, where the im- 
agination may revel uncontrolled, with- 
out the risk of stumbling upoh danger- 
ous facis. It has not eveu that other evi- 
dence of divine origin which the Bible 
| possesses—the purest moral precepts, de- 
livered in an age of darkness end moral 
perversity ; on the contrary, if true it is 
worthiess except as a mere history of 
events. 

But the followers of this modern “ Pro- 
| phet” would have us believe that not- 
withstanding these impertant evidences 


t 


are wanting, there is stil abundant proof 
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A Wee |) of the antiquity and veracity of their | them all in regard to the matters con- | 
r ii i? ! Book, and they refer us to the golden | cerning which they certified. (German | 
* t ba | plates inscribed with the characters of | jext letters would to them have had the | 
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and brought and laid before our eyes, and 


thereon.” 


hath declared it unto us.” Now 


God to make known the truth of these 
be conclusive ; but it is worthy of men- 


these men afterwards left or were expell- 
ed from the Church and denounced all 
connection with the Prophet. Whether 


testimony they have given, is for the 
reader to judge. 


Aside from this, we have the certifi- 
cate of eight other witnesses who certi- 
fy that Smith “has shown them the 


gold, and as many of the leaves as the 
said Smith has translated we did handle 
with our hands, and we also saw the en- 
gravings thereon, all of which has the 
appearance of ancient work and of curi- 
ous workmanship.” This certificate is 
of itself conclusive evidence of the illite- 


whom were members of the Smith fami- 
ly, and it is not too much to say that they 
may all have been perfectly sincere in 
what they state, inasmuch as it needed 
but the most ordinary skill to deceive 





unlearned man, and consequently by the | 
As unfortunately for | 


| curious workmanship”’ as the hieroglyph- 
us “outsiders” these plates have never | | 
| 


nh 
at 
iF 1 Py been exhibited to the impenitent wee 
at be ee nor seen by any except a fow of the | 
ee Bae “elect,” we must first be convinced of 
; a a their genuiaeness and antiquity, before 
Fj at eae we can admit them as evidence for the 
| i P fag Book said to be translated from ee 
i ees As the chosen few have left upon recor 
FP, tu ee their testimony to these antique plates, | 
3 F a we give it to the reader that he may de- | 
Mi oo a cide in his own mind as to its claims to | 
i pee veracity. 
Bea es ay We have in the first place a certificate 
iy aE ee from Oliver Cowdrey, Daniel Whitman 
i a and Martin Harris. They state that “an 
ai? angel of God came down from Heaven 


that we beheld the plates and engravings | 
“It was translated by the | 
Gift and power of God, for his voice 
this 
testimony to the direct interposition of 
records, is strong, and if believed, must | 


tion in this connection that all three of | 


this fact detracts from the weight of the 


plates which have the appearance of 


rate character of its signers, three of | seque ntly a Clergyman, had amused his 


ics of Egypt, and would have been | 
equally undecipherable. Some of these 
witnesses, either wearied of their own 
impostures, or satisfied of the imposition 
which had been practiced upon them, af- 
| terwards abandoned the Prophet and the 


| 


*“ Saints.’ 
These are all the evidences we have 
of the genuineness of these plates. For 
| some unexplained reason the plates them- 


| selves have always been kept not only 
from the gaze of the world, but from the 
church itselt. It is said they are lost,— 
| if so, some of their keepers must have 
| been guilty of inexcusable carelessness. 
| It must be evident to every one after || 
| reading the certificates of these “ wit- I 
| nesses whom God raised up,” that one || 
| must still make large drafis upon his cre- || 
dulity before he can satisfy his mind of || 
| the genuineness of the records found in || 
| the * hill of Cumorah.”’ 
| In and of itself the Book of Mormon 
| makes no higher pretensions than that 
| of giving a history of a branch of the 
| Jewish nation which emigrated at an ear- 
| ly day to this country, of their adven- 
tures, and the civil wars between their | 
_two divisions, the Lamanites and Ne- 
| phites, until thet portion of the latter 
| “ who would not deny Christ,” was al- 
| most entirely destroyed at the great bat- 
t'e near the hill where the records were 
found, in which hundreds of thousands | 
were slain on both sides. As we have | 
| given the account of the origin of this | 
| Book which is furnished by the Prophet | 
| and his followers, it is perhaps not im- | 
| propec that we should copy that which is | 
| given by those who found themselves | 
| unconvinced by all his supernatural vis- | 
| 


ions and the testimony of all his witness- 


| According to these sceptics, one Spald- 
ing, a Connecticut law student, and sub- 


leisure hours by revelling in imagination 
in that vast and unknown field, the early 
history of the American Indians. ‘The 
result was a book, written in imitation of 
biblical style, purporting to give a history 


7 ——— 
———— 


re 





of the lost tribes of lesen anil tracing 
them under the guidance of imaginary 
leaders into the teeming regions of the 
western hemisphere, and describing im- 
aginary events in the history 


' the Book of Mormon to heretics 
of their | 


descendants, the aboriginal Americans.— | 


Spalding died in poverty in Pennsylva- 
nia, and his book by some accident or 
other fell into the hands of Sidney Rig- 
don, afterwards one of the most promi- 
nent leaders among the Mormons. Rig- 
don was an artful unscrupulous man, and 


speedily formed the plan of building up 


for himself a fortune upon the known 
credulity of the human racz. ‘To carry 


out his project, he sought among his ac- | 


quaintances for some pliant tool, whom 
he might put forward as a leader in the 
contemplated religious imposture, while 


short acquaintance 
him that he possessed all the requisites 
of asuccessful impostor. His impudence 
unbounded, his regard for truth 
small, and his conscience was completely 
under control. With him, then, the ar- 
rangement was made, and the plan for 
the imposition p srfected. The transition 


Was 


plates was easy, and the Smith family 


mations “of the gros atness of that treas- 
ure which their Joseph was chosen by 
the Lord to communicate to the world.— 
Several others, either through an eager- 


ness to be imposed upon, oF in hopes of | 


was ail and embrace: r no printers with- 

in its fold, the Prophet and his coa:!jutors 
were c ompelled to ‘entrust the os of 
‘These 
not having the fear of prophets before 
their eyes, and being possessed of a fair 
share of that human curiosity which de- 
sires to test the sincerity of such meu as 
Smith, amused themselves on some oc- 
casions by abstracting a leaf or two of 
the manuscript sent them, and despatch- 
ing one of their number to the p rophet 
for a new translation of that portion, al- 

leging that it had been lost or mislaid.— 
This was a s/umper to Smith, for although 
he had no hesitation in declaring at once 


| that he could translate anew the portion 


| which had been 


lost, in precis sely the 


| same words which had been used bef Te, 
he himself should in secret direct opera. | 
tions and reap the expected reward. A | 


with Smith satisfied | 


|of having sent to 
| script, as unlike the other in manner and 


yet he was sufficiently confident of lack- 
ing the necessary education to write such 
a bo %k, to dread the task of attempting 
to supply any such accidental omissions. 
This, however, must now be done, and 
the roguish printers had the satisfaction 
them a new manu- 


matier, as possible. Thus was the seep- 


| ticism of the printers as to the propheti- 
from money-diggers to diggers for golden | 


cal character of Smith confirmed, greatly 


| t@the annoyance of that dignitary. 
soon begun to give out mysterious inti- 


reaping the reward of — upon | 


others, “soon came up to the work of 
the Lord.”’ Mar.in Harris, who was at 
that time a farmer in easy circumstances, 
was soon made a convert, and being al- 
most the only man of property among 
the first members of the new church, 
was induced to be at the expense of 
causing the golden records to be publish- 
ed as fast as ‘they were translated, or fur- 
nished for public ation, by the prophet. — 
The Book was soon given to the world 
certified by the witnesses “ whom God 
had raixed up,”’ and those who had been 
engaged in finding and publishing it, set 
about the work of proclaiming this new 
gospel to the beniglted heathen of our 
land, 


It so happened that as the New Church 


erences nae 


The Book of Mormon first apLeared 
in printin 1830, and in April of that 
year the “Church of 
Latter Day Saints” was first organized 
at Manchester, New York. Omitting 
the impostors themselves, the first con- 
verts were all among the ignorant and 
weak minded, for it was impossible that 
any others should be deceived by such a 
bungling and barefaced imposture. 


In organizing the church a difficulty 
arose which had not been anticipated by 
the prophet, and for which the “ Book” 
afforded no precedent. No one appeared 
to have authority to administer the holy 
rite of baptism. But perseverance and 
prophetS overcome all things. While 
the prophet and Cowdrey were standing 
together, “a holy angel stood. before 
them, ordained them, and commanded 
them to baptise each other, which they 
accordingly did.” ‘Thus was a knotty 
point avoided, and thus were preachers 
ordained for the new church. Of course 
none of the new converts presumed to 
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dispute the angelic character of the or- | 
daining bishop. ; 

The creed of the Mormon Church 
consists in a belief in the Bible, and in 
the “Gospel of the Book of Mormon” 
as of equal credit and authority with the | 
Bible. It asserts a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, declares the di- 
vine commission and authority of Joe 
Smith, puts full faith in all his pretended 
visions and prophecies, and in the power | 
of himself and his preachers to work | 
miracles after the manner of Christ and | 
his apostles. While Smith lived his “com. | 
munications with angels’? and with the | 
Lord, if we are to believe his own words, | 
were frequent, and the commands sent 
by him from the throne of Heaven were | 
to be implicitly obeyed. [t was princi- 
pally by means of these that he succeed- 
ed in bringing the church into entire obe- 
dience to his own will, and in making it | 
subservient to his own ambition. 


Sungiing as the Mormon imposture | 
appears to be, there is one particular in 
which the authors of it have shown no 
little ingenuity, and that is in connecting | 
in their creed the American Indians with 
the Lost ‘T'ribes of Israel. Not that a | 
belief in their identity, if satisfactorily 
proved, is of the slightest importance {o | 
any one as affecting his religious charac- | 
ter, but that the natural proneness of the 
human mind to revel in the regions of | 
the unknown, and to build up sublime | 
theories wherever even the most unsub- | 
stantial possibility is furnished for a foun- | 
dation, will induce thousands to believe | 
in the inspired character of this Book of 
Mormon, no matter how slight the testi- | 
— in its favor. | 

‘or centuries men of intellect have | 
busied themselves in this country and in | 
Europe, in tracing resemblances between | 
the aboriginal Americans and the Child. | 
ren of Abraham, and in endeavoring to. 
prove their identity. In the second | 
Book of Esdras, they find mention made | 
of “the ten tribes, which were carried | 
away prisoners out of their own land in | 
the time of Osea the King, whom Sal- 
manasor the King of Assyria led away | 
captive, and he carried them over the | 
waters, and so they came into another | 
lard. But they took this counsel among | 
themselves, that they would leave the 
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‘tions of the North 
tribes are introduced, and by these we 


| the boreal regions. 





multitude of the heathen, and go forth 
into a further country, where never man- 
kind duelt, that they might there keep 
their statutes which they never kept in 
their own land. And they entered into 
Euphrates by the narrow passages of the 
river. For the Most High there showed 
signs for them and held sti!] the flood till 
they were passed over. For through 
that country there was a great way to 
go, namely of a year and a half—and 
the same region is called Arsareth.— 


This book, though acknowledged to be 
apochiryphal, is claimed to be entitled to 
considerable credit as a work of much 
antiquity, and as showing what was the 


belief of the Jews at the time it was 
| written as to what had become of the 
| lost tribes. 


It is then claimed that this 
country to reach which the Israelites tra- 
veled eighteen montiis, could be none 
other than North America, which was 


_ reached by way of Behring’s Straits.— 


In confirmation of this fact, the iradi- 
Western Indian 


are informed that the ancestors of these 
tribes came originally from a far coun- 
try—that they reached their present 


| home by crossing a great water, landing 


first on the north western shore of Ame- 
rica and encountering all the horrors of 
A thousand minor 
evidences are then brought up to sustain 
this theory, each light as air by itself, and 
all together of scarce sufficient weight to 
amount to proof of a slight probability, 
but conelusive as Holy Writ in those 
minds which have been captivated by the 
theory itself—snch as similarity in the 


| computation of time by the phases of the 


moon, the division of the year into sea- 
sons, the laws of sacrifices, the ceremo- 
nies of war and peace, the division of 
the nations into tribes, with a common 


| head or chief, the Indian traditions of the 


creation and the Deluge, the suppose4 


affinity in language—all these and other 


evidences «f the descent of the Indians 
from Israel, have been often advanced by 


| those who believed the theory less from 


its plausibitity, than because there was 
something,so delightful to the mind and 
to the imagination in thus connecting this 
strange and unaccountable people of the 
new world with that strangest and most 


| 
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unaccountable of all nations, the Jews. 


Hundreds of such men have been con- 
stantly expecting among the exhumed 


proof of their Asiatic origin, and were 
prepared on the slightest evidence to ad- 
mit the reality of such golden records as 
Smith pretended to have found. Doubt- 
less the prophet and his followers expect- 
ed an abundant harvest to reward their 
labors among such men; and had they 
but possessed the skill to carry out what 
they had the ingenuity to conceive, the 
delusion might have found victims among 
the learned and the talented, instead ot 
being limited, as it has been almost en- 
tirely, to the uneducated and credulous. 


ees 


“COME UP HIGHER.” 





BY JOHN F. WIESHAMPEL, JR. 


From the Model American Courier. 


List to words of magic beauty, 
Sounding from another sphere, 
Bidding all achieve their duty— 
Asking all to come and hear. 
Ju celestial nvtes ’tis ringing, 
Music sweeter than the lyre— 
To each spirit here ’tis singing 
**Mortal!—mortal!come up higher!” 


Hark! the words!—they thrill with pleasure 
Every honest, thoughtful breast — 

Telling of eternal treasure 
In a distant land of rest; 

They are filled with potent ptesage, 
Kindling up a heavenly fire, 

While they bearthe whispered message— 
**Mortal!—mortal!—come up higher!”’ 


It doth speak to every nation, 

Every country, tungue and land, 
Offering pardon and salvation 

With a free, judicious hand. 
Listen—listen—for we love you-— 

Hear the words you should desiro— 
How the spirit calls above you: 

**Mortal!—mortal!—come up higher!” 


See it hovers—weeping sadly 
O’er this reckless, careless world— 
With its powex, it would gladly 
Save the souls to ruin hurled. 
For wan it weeps its bitter tears, 
Up from child to aged sire— 
lt lingers—speaks—then disappears— 
**Fellow spirit—come up higher!’? 


Happtvess.—The essential ingredients 
in happiness, to which no false opinions 
can affix a value, are health, tranquility 
of mind, competence, and friends of good 
character. 


} 
relics of the Indians, some conclusive 
| 
| 
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BUNKER-*HILL AT MIDNIGIIT. 





BY E. CURTISS HINE, U.S. N. 


I stand upon the sacred nill 
Where Livery hath made her home. 
IT is micnight, a!l is hushed and still 
Where’er my footsteps roam; 
While towering through the air of night 
Yon stately pile doth rear its bead, 
A granite flower, of giant height, 
Sprung from the dust of Parxiots dead! 


Methinks I hear the rustling sound 
Ot myriad angels’ hovering wings, 
Who guard this tamed. enchanted ground, 
Around which Romance clings! 
Like those that o’er gray Marathon 
Are hovering in the night’s still noon, 
Spirits descend and stand upon 
This hill when clouds obscure the moon! 


Beneath me sleeps the city dim, 
Whose dusky spires tower on high, 

And white-winged vessels slowly skim 
Yon river winding by. 

The wandering night-winds round me moan, 
And for that day of glory sigh, 

When Freedom’s star in splendor shone 
Through the torn clouds in Wan’s dark sky! 


Where now the men that nobly dealt 
A nation’s wrath upon the foe, 
And for their injured country felt 
Their cheeks indignant glow? 
Alas! they all have passed away, 
Like stars that leave the sky at morn, 
When in the east the king of day 
On couch of gilded clouds is born! 


And silence reigns where’er I tread, 
Like that which greets the passer-by 
In that lone city of the dead 
*Neath Egypt's brazen sky! 
Brave men are sleeping every where, 
Their ashes hatlow every strand, 
And this lone hill-top has its share, 
On which in musing mood I stand! 





Early Decay of Amcrican Women. 


If it be true that the chances of health for the 
two sexes are equal at the outset, and continue 
so till the period when they first attain the full 
use of their legs, we must show some decided 
and indisputable cause tor the difference obser- 
vable at puberty, or what we have yet to say, 
will serve but to show our own folly in making 
assertions we cannot subtantiate. Let us look a 
little alter their early training. We wiil take 
for example a sister and brother; the.girl of eight 
years, the boy o! six 

We give the girl two years start of the boy. to 
make her conditios equal to his at the outset.— 
Both have endured the torture of bandaging, pin- 
ning, and tight dressing at birth; both have been 
rocked; jounced upon the knee, pan’d iaudanum’d 
paregoric’d castor-oil’d' and suffocate! with a 
blanket over the head, sweltered with a cap and 
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| 
feather bed, roasted ata fire of antharcite, and | 
poisoned with foul air of an unventilated cham- 
ber according to the universal formula of some 
superanuated doctor.or experienced nurse; proba- 
bly both, for these people usually hunt in conp- | 
lesyand are very gracious to each other. We 
give the girl enough start, to make up the bene- 
fit the bey has derived from chasing the cat. and 
an occasional tumble iu the hall or yard, and the 
torture she has endured from her sampler and | 
being compelled to ‘sit up straight and not be a 
‘hoyden,’ 


| 
} 
| 


Our little couple start for schoo!, with such a 
Minimun of lungs as the unnaturaldife they have 
led will allow, and astornach that is yet fresh 


| morning. ( 
| curvature, if not-actual deposits of tubercles in 


| cousumption. 
| though strongly predisposed to that form of 
| scrotula, consumption, as well as spinal diseases 


and the blankets, retaining all the heat of the 


| body, swelter the wretched little creature til 


What wonder that she gers spinal 


the body of her vertebrate or lungs? All this 
we have explained at length in an article on 
We have there shown, that al- 


can often be overcome by exercise, air and a 
strong meatediet; and though a child be actually 
free of scrofula, that it may be produced by such 
a barbarous and wretched mode of life as we 


| have painted above; one that we grieve to say, 


is extremely common in this city—Boys ot-en 





enough to endure bad bread, plum cake, candies 
and diseased milk. 
that nature is beneficent. and wilbendure much 
abuse before she succumbs. Well—they ‘are off 
fur school; observe how circumspectly my little 
Miss walks; soon she chides her brother for be- 
ing ‘rude’ He, nothing daunted, starts full tilt 
aftér astray dog or pig: and thongh he often 
tumble in the mud and his clothes get spoiled, 


the result is soon visible in increase of Jungs and | 


ruddy cheeks. He cannot ran without more 
breath: he eannot continue to run without in- 
creased dimensions and power of lungs; he can- 
not have large lunys without good digestion; he 
will feed well and thrive a space. 

They are now at school, seated ona hench 
without a back, and often with their legs bang- 
ing down, so that the back bone has no earthly 
support. Thus sits the wretched child with 
book in hand. from nine to twelve o'clock, and 
sometimes three. ‘The boy with the aid of stick- 
ing a pin now and then in his neighbor and oc- 
casionally falling asleep and tumbling from lis 


bench, trom pure nervous exhaustion, to the | 


great reliefof his half stagnant blood vessels 
and torpid nerves, endures it till another merci- 
ful pig or dog chase maks him feel that he is 
alive. 

But our unfortunate little Miss is in a distres- 
sed condition, She is charged to walk ‘straight 
hore,’ where she is allowed to select her dinner 
from those articles that afford the least nutrition 
such as pastry, cake, rich puddings, and apples. 
This, by the way; is her second meal of the 
same character, having taken one either at break- 
fas} or at Junch. 

need she requires not better food; for she 
has''no exercise to consume the azote of the meat 
she onght to eat. Remember, that her muscles 
move her muscles move her limbs, and are com-e 
posed chiefly of azote; and it is the red meat or 
muscles of beef or mutton that she should eat if 
she had an appetite for it—that isto say, if her 
stomach and blood vessels would endure it; the 
facet is the child has fever and loaths meat. 

After dinner she either sits down to her sam- 
pler, or piano, and in all probability finishes the 
day’s feeding with tea ‘and preserves. She is 
then pested offto.a feather bed in an univen- 
tilated room, with the door shut for fear the lit- 
tle darling will take cold. A Nott’s stove or 
furnace keeps the upper chamber from eighty- 
five to a hundred degrees, and the feather bed 


' 
| 
The reader will remember | - dof k , 
| are deprived of nature’s only method of keeping 


escape these evils by parental neglect—and a 
precious boon for them it is; but the poor girls 


the pale faced monster at bay. 


Now. if this picture be denied, take you two 
children of common parents, at a common coun- 
try school two miles from home, and if they 
have sufficient clothing and good food, even 
though the benches have no backs, and the school 
| house be over heated and little better than a pig 
| pen, tell me, if at twelve years of agé the gir! 
| cannot often wrestle with her brother, and ask 
| no favors of him. 


| 
| As the period of puberty approaches, the con- 
| stant deprivation of her natural wants, of good 
| air,plain nutricious food.and plenty ofunrestrain- 
| ed exercise, becomes apparent in its results; she 
| isexceedingly awkward; her face is pale and 
| her eyelids swoolen; the tight dresses, those ac- 
enrsed women killers; cripple the play of the 
| heart and lungs, and donot allow the blood to 
| circulate freely in the extremities; in short she 
is literally a bread-and-butter girl, with a dis- 
tressing consciousness of being all hands and 
feet. But now commences another and more 


and wonderful phase of her existence; nature is 
about to show her power andvestablishing a fun- 
ction, wheel ig the evidenee of the greatest 
change in her physical and moral nature. This 
| change healthfully established, in the assurance 
that the life forces of her system have been si- 
lently accumulating till they are redundant. If 
she has been permitted to share the sports of her 
brothers, and to enjoy the comforts of a happy 
| home and intellectual parents, her cheek may be 
invested with the blush of modesty, and her 
eyes assume the language of love, unconsciously 
to her self; nature’s great end is attained with so 
little disturbance of the nerves and circulating 
functions, that a few weeks will prodace an 
astonishing change in her appearance. But yes- 
terday, she Was a child.pleased with-a puphet or 
a doll; now she is a woman prepared to sympath- 
ize and love.— Scalpel. 
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j 
| 
| 
| serious difficulty; she isto enter npon a new 





A Near Byasr.—The following toast was gi- 
ven at thedate Medical Supper at Columbus, 
Ohio: ' 

The Ladies—The only successful Homepath- 


ists. They cure man’s greatest malady—of the 
heart—«by @ “leetle” of the'same sort! 
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That Good Old Song. 





Come sing once more that good old song, 
That song of the dreamy past; 

I’ve heard it oft, and know it long, 
Yet love it to the last. 

It brings to mind a race of men, 
The proudest of the day, 

Whose very names, high sounding then, 
Have long since passed away! 

Then sing again that good old song 
That song of the days of yore, 

It tells of hope and joys that long 
Have fled to come no more. 


It sends a thrill to the old man’s heart, 
And brightens his sunken eye, 
And bids the trembling tear to start 

At thoughts of days gone by; 
And yet with quivering lip he craves 
Once more that strain to hear, 
It seems an echo from the graves 
Of friends in youth held dear, 
Then sing again that good old song, 
That cong of the days of yore, 
It tells of a merry time that long 
Hath fled to come no more. 


The minstrel’s soul hath passed away, 
And earth hath claimed its own; 

Yet still we have the simple lay, 
A breath of the spirit flown; 

For heaven to Time no power gives 
O’er everlasting thought, 

And while the soul immortal lives, 
Its offspring perish not! 

And still we sing the good old song, 
That song of the days of yore; 

It tells of hope and joy that long 
Have fled to come no more. 


The Two Ways—A Beautiful Story. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


James Lewis was fifteen yeats old.— 
Like many lads of his age, he felt, at 
times, that the parental hand which sought 
to guide him aright, drew upon the rein 
too often. He wished to do many things 
that his father disapproved, and often be- 
came impatient when checked by one 
wiser and more experienced than him- 
self. 


In this respect, James was like most 
young persons, who think their parents 
or guardians over-particular about them, 
and more inclined to abridge their pleas- 
ures than to widen the sphere of their 
enjoyments. 

“T think father is very utkind,” we 
have heard a boy {say, ;when the act of 
his parent was dictated by the tenderest 
regard for his welfare. 





ing myself,” says a little girl, when some 
restriction is laid upon her. And yet 
that very restriction is meant to save her 
from years of misery in after life. 

Children are not apt to think that their 
parents are older and more experienced 
than themselves, and, in consequence, 
know better than they what is for their 
good. Nor do they comprehend the lov- 
ing and thoughtful care, deepening often 
into anxious solicitude, with which they 
are ever regarded. We do not greatly 
wonder at this, because the minds of 
children are not perfected, and their store 
of experience is small. Still, they are 
able to understand what their parents 
teach them, and to act more wisely than 
if they followed only their own inclina- 
tions. And it is to help them to act more 
wisely, and thus to secure happiness in 
the future, that their parents and friends 
so often present good precepts to their 
minds, correct in them what they see to 
be wrong, and seek so constantly to turn 
their feet into ways of safety. 

But we were going to relate something 
about a lad named James Lewis, who was 
15 years old. A boy who has gained 
that age, generally has his mind pretty 
well stored from books, and is able to 
think on a good many subjects. And he 


is, moreover, very apt to have a pretty 


good opinion of himself, and to believe 
that he knows, even better than his father, 
what is best for him. 


James was just such a lad as we have 
here pictured, and his father often felt 
troubled about him, when he saw how 
perseveringly he sought to have his own 
way, even though it was not opposed by 
his parents. 


“My son,” said Mr. Lewis, one day, 
after having vainly endeavored to make 
James understand that something he wish- 
ed to do was wrong, “there are two 
ways in life—one leading to happiness, 
and the other to misery. At first, they 
run almost side by side, and we may ea- 
sily step from one to the other ; butsoon 
they diverge widely, and never come in 
sight of each other again. The path 
that leads to destruction, my son, looks 
more inviting to the young and inexpe- 
rienced than the one that leads to happi- 
ness. The flowers that grow along its 


“ Mother never likes to see me enjoy- | margin have brighter hues and a more 
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attractive periume, while in the distance | 
a hundred bright prospects are given to 
the eyes. The young are naturally in- | 
clined to walk in this path. But God has 
given them parents and friends, to point 
them to the better way, and lead, them 
therein. They stand as angels of mercy, 
sent from Heaven to guide them to the | 
Way of Life. James, try and let this | 
thought sink into your mind. And now | 

/ 


I leave you free, in this instance, to act 
as your own mind may direct. I have | 
,0inted out the danger that is before you. | 
Paws told you that the way in which | 
you desire to walk is not the right way. | 
That what we feel inclined to dois not | 
always best for us, because our hearts | 
are evi!, and inclined to lead us into evil. | 
heft iree, as | now leave you, my son, | 
let me earnestly entreat you to choose | 
the path of safety. It may not be so in- 
viting at first; you may not be able to | 
enter it except through self-denial; but 
you will not walk in it long before discov- 
ering that the flowers which spring up 
here and there have a sweet and soothing 
perfume, and that your feet are not wea- | 
ry, although the way looked rough when 
viewed from the path I have so earnestly | 
warned you not to take.” 


We are sorry to say that the words of | 
Mr. Lowis did not sink as deeply into | 
the heart of James as they should have | 
done. Itis true that he thought about | 
theth, and, to a certain extent compre- | 
herded their meaning. But his inclina- | 
tion was stronger than his reason. As | 
his father had not laid his commands on | 
him, he, after a struggle in his own mind | 
between a sense of right and a desire to | 
enter into a pleasure whose charms his | 
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him not to choose the path of error, came 
vividly to his mind, and almost with tears 
did’ he repent of his folly. Alone in his 
room, ‘bowed down with shame and self. 
condemnation, James Lewis sat after the 
shadows of evening had fallen, Gradu- 
ally, as the twilight deepened, and his 
eyes e@ased to reflect the objects around 
him, theernind of the lad became filled 
with confused and rapidly changing ima- 
ges. 

Suddenly there was a great change. 
He found himself standing on a beauti- 
ful plaih, from which departed two roads 
towards which he was walking. His 
mind was tranquil and happy. One of 
these roads looked exceedingly inviting. 
sright flowers sprung thickly beside it, 
and trees, among the branches of which 
sported birds of gayest plumage grew all 
along its borders. The other road pre- 
sented nothing attractive. The margin 
was neurly barren, and it began at once 
to ascend a steep and somewhat rugged 
hill. As James drew near the point 


| where these two ways diverged, he met 
| an old man, with a mild countenance, and 
| eyes lit up by wisdom. 


“You see before you,” said the old 
man to him, “the Way of Life and the 
Road to Destruction. Choose. now, which 
will you waik in. The Road to Destruc- 
tion looks far more inviting than the 
Way of Life, but the flowers you see 
have no sweet perfume ; the fruits that 
hang temptingly from the trees are bitter 
to the taste, and the road which looks so 
smooth and pleasant, is in reality rough 
and stony. 


The farther you go in this road, the 


iin . ~- _—— _ — 


| imagination had heightened, suffered him- | less attractive it becomes; but with every 
self to enter the way in which was no | ‘tep of progress in the Way of Life, the 
| safety, and before he dreamed of danger, | More beautiful will all appear. The one 
| hle Was led aside into the commission of | leads to Death, the other to Life. Choose, 
| an act that violated human and Divine | now, the way in which you will walk.” 
| Jaws. he boy paused only for a few.moments. 
When James returned home, he felt He looked, f rst at the unattractive way, 
afraid to meet his father. Oh, how un- and then at the path so full of beauty. 
happy he was! Never in his life had| “The old man has erred,” said he in 
| he been so wretched. He had gathered | his heart. “This is the Road to Happi- 
the first fruit that hung temptingly from | ness andyto Life, and the other is the 
| the branches that bent over the way he | Way to Destruction.” 

| had chosen to walk in, but it had proved} And then he entered, with hurrying 
| to bis taste as hitter as wormwood. ll | feet, the Road to Destruction. Earnestly 
| that his father had said, when warning | the old nian called after him, and tender- 
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ly did he warn him; but the boy heeded 
, im not. 

In his eagerness to reach a spot ata 
short distance from the point where the 
two roads separated, and at which there 
was a beautiful arbor, with a fountain 
throwing bright waters into the sunny 
air, his foot struck against a stone that 
was not perceived, and he fell to the 
earth with a stunning jar. He was in 
much pain from the fall, when he reached 
the green arbor, that he could not enjoy 
its pleasant shade, nor take delight in the 
beautiful fountain. 
threw himself at full length upon the 


green sward, where he had lain only a | 


few minutes, when he sprung to his feet 
in sudden terror, for close to him had 


crept a poisonous serpent, that was just | 


about striking him with its deadly fang. 

With less ardor the boy moved on in 
the way he had chosen. Svon a number 
of flowers, glowing in al’ the hues of the 
rainbow, arrested his eyes ; and he step- 
ped aside to gatherthem. But their odor 
was so offensive, that he threw. them to 
the earth quickly. Another flower tempt- 


ed him by its beauty ; but, in plucking | 


it, he tore his hands with thorns. 
Pausing now, he looked back, and the 


wish arose in his mind that he had taken | 


the other road. He would have retraced 


his steps, but he remembered the serpent | 


at the fountain, and feared to go by that 
dangerous place again. 


once more. Far in advance there opened | 


before him a beautiful prospect, and he 
passed on to enjoy the scene. But, all 
was an illusion—like a mirage in the de- 
sert. 
traction had disappeared. And now the 
road began to ;scend, and to wind along 
the skirt of a forest. His heart grew 
faintas he entered deeper and deeper 


into this gloomy district, and yet saw no | 


open space ahead. 


As he walked fearfully along, a roar 
shook the earth; then a beast of prey 
rushed past him, and struck his fangs 
gdeep into the vitals of some weaker ani- 
mal. Terror gave wing to his feet, and 
he ran deeper and deeper into the forest. 
Night at length began to come. It was 
with difficulty that he could see his way, 


or keep in the path, which had become’ 


so rough that he stumbled at almost every 








With a groan, he | 


So he moved on | 


When he gained the spot, the at- | 


| “1 . 
| step. His feet were bruised and cut, and 


| he walked onward in pain. 


| “Oh, that [ had taken the other road,” 
| he said, pausing in the midst of the dark 
| forest, and looking back. But the cry 
of wild beasts arose in the direction from 

which he had come. He moved again, 
| when, suddenly, a meteor shot across the 
sky. By the light which it gave he saw 
himself on the very edge of a fearful 
| gulf, down which he gazed in horror.— 
| Another step and he would have been 
| lost. The shock startled him from his 
dream. 


All was dark in the chamber where 
| James Lewis sat, and it was some mo- 


' ments before he could realize the fact that 


he was in his father’s house, with the twa 
' ways in life yet before him, and bein 

freedom to choose the one in which he 
| would walk. 


Dear children, if you wish to enter the 
right way—the Way of Life, leading to 
everlasting felicity—you mit do so thro’ 
obedience. You canr.ot yourselves know 
this way. It must be pointed out to you, 
If left to yourselves, you would be al- 
| most certain to take the Road to Dest-uc- 
tion. The way of obedience is the way 
of safety. This way does not look in- 
viting at first, but, when you have once 
‘entered iz, you will find that it grows 


| more pleasant, attractive, and beautiful, 
at every step. Unlike the other way, no 
| serpents lurk amid the waving grass :-— 
| no thorns are among its flowers ; it leads 
through no dark forest abounding in ra- 
venous beasts. And, unlike the way 
_ which terminates in the gulf Destruction, 


| it ends in the garden of God. 


NN RD INI lew" 


{> Here’s an anecdote which is new to us, 
| though it may bean ‘told Joe’ At any rate it 
is worth repeating: A party of students were 
| suddenly interrupted by a tutor while engaged in 
that practice for which civilised nations are in- 
| debted to Raleigh, and which procured him an 
| involuntary shower bath according to the Story. 
| The tutomgood naturedly gave them a short 
| lecture on the impropriety of the habit. and as- 
| ked their reasons for smoking. One smokedfor 
| tooth-ache, one for the asthma, one to prevent 
| the accumulation of too muchi flesh, one to pro- 
| mote digestion, one to prevent drowsines and 
| another to promote sleep.. Thus the question 
| had gone round, till all but one had assigned an 

excuse, ‘**Why do you smoke, Tom?” said the 
| tutor. **Well’-—said Tom, *1—I——si0ke— 
| for corns. 
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MY GARDEN GATE. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Staiid back, bewildering polities, 
I’ve placed my fences round; 

Pass on, with all your party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 

Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles and your prate; 

You cannot enter in this walk, 
I’ve closed my garden gate. 


Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf, 
I have a refuge here; 
I wish to commune with myself; 
My mind is out of gear. 
Theso bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore; 
Within these bounds no envies rage; 
I’ve shut-my garden door. 


Stand back, Frivolity and Show; 
Tt is a day of Spring; 

I want to see my roses blow, 
And hear the blackbird sing; 

I wish to prune my apple trees, 
And make my peaches straight; 
Keep to the tauseway if you please; 

Ive shut myggarden gate. 


Ihave no room for such as you, 
My house is somewhat small, 

Let love come here, and friendship true, 
I'll give them welcome all; 

They will not scorn my household stuff, 
Or criticise my store. 

Pass on—the world is wide enough; 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


Stand back, ye pomps, and let me wear 
The liberty I feel, 

[ have a coat at elbows bare; 
I love its dishabille. 

Within these precincts let me rove 
With Nature free from state; 

There is no tinsel in the grove; 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


What boots continual glare and strife? 
{ cannot always climb; 
I would not struggle all my life; 
I need a breathing time. 
— on—lI’ve sanctified these grounds 
o friendship, love and lore; 
You cannot come within these bounds, 
ve shut my garden door. 








TF A letter from Paris says in the Province 
ef Leon, Spain, the richest gold ore has been 
@iscovered. All the inhabitants of Grenada have 
“#fi.the city for the country; and the river Dou- 

58 well &s those around the city, are filled 
~epyecibas mineral. The monomania of 
>ge- general now in Spain; 3,000 men 
yed‘in washing, digging, and 

“quisition of thesé ‘uiexpected 


ond 


“"* Mor- 
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THE YOUTH OF CHRIST. 


In his Youth, occupied in toil such as the great 
majority of men pursue. 


_—_— 


Jesus Christ came into this world to redeem 
it, to fill it with needful instruction and saving 
grace. There is not only infinite efficacy in the 
power of lifs blood to cleanse from sin,—there 
is also light in his life adapted to every age, 
force in his example vouchsafed to sustain the 
aspiring every where, and fortify the weak.— 
The period of early youth, his preliminary 
training, is less amply portrayed in the gospels 
than his public ministry ; but the stupendous 
achievedthts of his maturity bear an intimate 
relation to his juvenile career, rendering it de- 
sirable that we should contemplate the entire 
life of the great Redeemer as an unit, his teach- 
ings and actions as they are connected through- 
out, so as to derive the greatest profit from the 
harmonious view. 

In this discussion, we will consider two gene- 
| ral points. “In his youth, Christ was occupied 


eS 


in toil sich as the great majority of men pur- 
| sue. That toil was prosecuted under circum- 
stances adapted to develop his powers, and pre- 
pare him for the perfect accomplishment of bis 
divine mission on earth. 

In the first place, Christ, in his yeuthful con- 
dition on earth, was occupied in toil such as the 
great majority of men pursue. The Roman 
domination embraced nearly all the known 
world, when the Redeemer was born at the pre- 
cise moment and in the exact locality where the 
sacred oracles had predicted that he should ap- 
pear. Springing from a race of kings, and in 
his extreme indigence, deprived even of the 
humblest asylum upon the earth he came to 
save, he represented in this double state, the en- 
tire race of man. All the unfortunate who bear 
the burdens of toil and of pain, exiled patriot- 
ism, banished merit, wandering tribes, and out- 
raged bemefactars of every degree, may turn to 
the babe of Bethlehem ; and recognize a brothet 
in “ Him through whom Jehovah bestows sal- 
vation,” who was cradled into suffering by both 
power and want, and was from the onset vio- 
lently pursued by the tyranny he came to over- 
throw. Several of the first years of our Lord’s 
temporal life were passed in almpst entire ob- 
security, wherein he accomplished the destiny of 
man, eating the bread which he gained in the 
sweat of his brow. Submissive to every filial 
obligation, it is recorded that he obeyed Joseph 
and Mary with perfect docility ; he accomplish- 
ed with them.the precepts of the law, and it 
was thus that he grew in wisdom, in age and in 
favor before God and men. As the deliverer of 
— condemned, os of man degraded, 
it was necessary that Jesus should at every ste 
be the medel.af man in perfection, the source of 
all the graggs by which we can, in following 
bis precepts, and imitating his examples, re-es- 
tablish in ourselves the image of God ’ which 
sin has defaced. No period of his progress, no 
incident in his life, is unworthy of our pro- 

“study. We should strive to penetrate 
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the thoughts of eternal wisdom, and contem- | while on the other the “ bright consummate 


late his ways j : 
.P his ways in the marvelous work of our} flower” of her sex bends before the storm she 


redemption cannot resist, diligently labors to foster the ex- 


eellence she has produced, and at the source of 
human hope and fear tempers for our redemp 
tion the swelling attributes of one mighty to 
save. ‘* Thus” says Neander, “in the very be- 
ginning of the life of Hm who was to save the 
world, we see a foreshadowing of what it was 
afterwards to be. The believing souls, to whom 


Infinite wisdom"has not seen ‘fit to grant us 
the lofty import of that life was shown by Di- 


copious and minute details of our Savior’s early 
lite, but enough are transmitted to us to excite 
interesting thoughts and impartethe most profit- 
able lessons. The events of his maturity com- 
mand our attention by their grandeur; but they 
are not the only ones worthy of our éservation. 
On the contrary, we should study the growth of 
this divine being—*“ seek for the bud which con- 


cealed the seed, and the powers that conspired 
to untold it.” 


vine signs, saw in it the fulfilment of their long- 
ings; the power of the world, ever subservient 
to evil, raged figainst it; but amid all dangers, 
the hand of God guided and brought it forth 


No other child was ever harrassed by adver- 
victorious,” 


sity and subject to the necessity of exhausting 
toil like Jesus Christ. It began in the manger 
and ended only on the cross. A divine messen- 
ger came to Joseph, and directed him to fly with 
the child and his mother to Egypt. Think of | ing and toil into which be was plunged at so 
the length of the journey required ; the igno- | tender an age were adapted to develop his pow- 
rance of the parents with respect to the way ers and fit him for the perfect accomplishment 


From this general statement of the circum- 
| stances attendant on the early days of Christ on 
earth, let us proceed to remark that the suffer- 





they were to pursue; the youth and feebleness | of the redemption he came to execute: The 
of Mary, and the trembling age of Joseph ; the | painful experience of his earliest struggles had 
delicate condition of the infant they were to | the triple advantage of unfolding his energies, 
transport so far, over so rough a way; and es- | his sympathies, and his aspirations. 

pecially think how utterly unprovided they were In the first place, as is the case with all re- 
with means of supporting themselves in a for- deemers, his best energies wge developed by 


~~ land. Groups of the lonely, sojourning in | the worst trials. Christ assifhed our nature, 
poverty far away from natal soil, behold your | 


} 
| 
oe u bore our sorrows, fought our battles, won our 
prototype and consolation in Christ! How did 


triumphs. He came to this tearful and stormiul 
earth to live out in actual experience fiom the 
first pang to the last, the spirityal sorrows and 
physical deprivations of all Adam’s race. Mon- 
arch supreme in heaven, and regal on earth even 
by right of birth, he chose to appear in*the 
most humble condition. For our sakes he be- 

At length the angel of the Lord again appears | came poor, and entered upon the conquest of the 
unto Joseph, saying, “Take the boy and his | world without noticing either its honors or its 
mother and go into the land of Israel ; for they | emoluments. In the eye of the wealthy and 
are dead who sought the life of the boy.” Jo- powerful he was regarded only as “the carpen- 
sephus has.told us who the tyrant was who had | ter’s son.” The morning of his career dawned 
driven the young Redeemer from Judea, and | in the lowest vale of lite, where he shared the 
whose death now allows his#etume It was | sufferings of the most destitute, the wretched 
that Herod, who, at the ciose of a blood-stained | abode of cattle even, for thes® was no room for 
life of seventy years, goaded by the furies of an | 
evil conscience, racked by a painful and incura- 
ble disease, waiting for death but desiring life, 
raging ,against God and man, and maddened by : 
the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailing | titution increased in proportion as his functions 
his death, would rejoice over it as the greatest arose. ‘The foxes had holes and the fowls of the 
of blessings, commanded the worthies of jthe | air had nests; but the Son of Man bad no re- 

| 


that family procure food by the way, a shelter 
from the sun, and a covert from the storm ?— 
Think of the tasks and sorrows that encompass- | 
ec the child Jesus, in the dawning of his first 
Consciousness, and the exercise of his first 
Strength ! 


him and his associates at the inn. Such was 
the pomp in which the Deliverer of mankind 
appeared. The first acts of his divinity here 
below were struggles against want, and his des- 


nation to be assembled in a circus, and issued a| posing place forhis head. Poor and toil-worn 
secret order, that, after his death, they should | to the end, he earned all with his own hands, or 
all be slain together, so that their kindred, at | received from charity the bread he ate, the gur- 
least, might have cause to weep for his death. | ments he wore, and the winding-sheet in which 
It was this monster who sought to-destroy the | he was entombed. Whoever has struggled with 
infant Christ, and it is the like “6f him that | difficulties almost to strangling at the very out- 
perpetually persecute the innocent, feeble and | set of his beroical career,—whoever has toiled 
unfortunate of earth. But he who is about to | all day to win a scanty sustenance, and in men- 
return from Egypt will grow up to-be a might- | tal desolateness and gloom deeper thar night 
ier than Moses to conduct the people from bond- | has shrieked in agony to the God of heaven,— 
age and deliver the tyrant’s prey. “Mis first im- | whoever has choked his outward wants and in- 
pressions are those of cruel wrongs, his ‘earliest | ward aspirations beneath the humble mechanic's 
days are troubled by despotic rage, his youthful garb, and gone forth, firm, silent and resolute, 
limbs are chafed with incessant toil, and he | learning the “ priceless wisdom from endurance 
grows up keenly to observe on the one hand be- drawn” among his fellow-men—whoever has 
nignant old age buffetted by scorm and doubt, | mourned fort“ all the oppressions which are 
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done under the sun,’ and been ‘“ mad for the 
sight of his eyes that he did see,”—whoever 
has felt all the ‘‘ wanderer in his soul,” and 
striven through the tender years of youth with 
sweating brow, blistered hands and bleeding 
heart to win the weapons of moral warfare and 
elcave a way to self-emancipation and the disen- 
thralment of all mankind,—let him come and 
hug to his bosom that brother of the poor and 
young champion of the weak ; let him receive 
cheering words of fellow-feeling, and strength 
that shall never fail, from the Boy of Nazareth, 
the working Son of God. And in his inter- 


course with such an example of overcoming | 


courage and patient efforts for the common weal 
let him never despond, but remember 


“ He that is born, is listed; life is war ; 
Eternal war with woe.” 


Early to task the energies of a predestined | 


hero through severe toil is gradually to make 
him acquainted with his latent might, and cau- 
ses hirn to taste the glory of his own puttings 
forth and triumphs. It is thus that personal 
power is quickened and kept in motion. All 
that is divine on earth must be develored and 
find expansive scope through resolute exertion. 
Of what use are wings to a young eagle so long 
as hé sits in his eyrie, looking out idly upon the 
vast expanse aroun him? Because the first 
flappings of those prnieus are of necessity fee- 
ble, they are net therefore to be kept perpetual- 
ly unemployed. Mere instinct teaches the pa- 
rent bird better than this. He early induces his 
young to try his strength. and if he refuses for 
lack of confidence, he pitches him out, and a 
few weeks of trials constantly increased con- 
stitute the glory and the joy of the young mon- 
arch of the air. Had he been moored in the 
dove’s downy nest, his first flight would have 
sent him down dazzled before the rising day ; 
but with strong plumes growing from within 
himself, amd strengthened by struggles to sur- 


mount.or penetrate opposing blasts. he wins and | 


adorns the birthright of his race, darting to the 
zenith unblenched, and bathing himself in the 
splendors of the noontide sun. The very con- 
dition of one in this world of sin and sorrow, 
the obseurity in which we perish, or from which 


. we are compelled to emerge—vicissitudes of ev- 


ery degree, and wants of every kind—every ob- 
jective difficulty, and every subjective trial—all 
that can by any possibility be made to invigorate 
the body or|arouse the mind—may be regarded 
as the compost out of which true heroism draws 
sap, acquires fibre, and imbibes the sustenance 
which aids the rising champion to disclose the 
hidden beauty of his spirit, the symmetry of his 
form, and the flexile majesty of his invincible 
strength. Says Cowper, truly, 


“ No soit like poverty for growth divine, 
As leane$t fand supplies the richest wine.” 


All our-higher faculties gait infinitely more | 
of purity and power by breathing in content | 
the keen and wholesome air of penuty, than by | 
all the enervating fumes which wealth can fur- | 
nish through luxury and lust. .The history of | 


true greatness exhibits not a single model-who | jects of earth perish,—all that I have coveted 


| 
j 
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did not from the first accustom himself to drink 
only from the well of homely life. Adversity, 
in exercising her power, loses her most offensive 
features and develops in her victims their best 
strength. Said William Wallace to king Ed- 
ward I, “ Thow hast raised me among men.— 
Without thy banners and cross-bows in array 
against me, I had sunk in utter forgetfulness. — 
Thanks to thee for placing me, eternally, where 
no strength.ef mine could otherwise have borne 
me! Thanksto thee for bathing my spirit in 
deep thonghts, in refreshing calm, in sacred 
stillness! This, O king, is the bath for knight- 
hood : after this, it may feast, and hear bold and 
sweet voices, and mount to its repose?? The 
best energies of the greatest men are never {ful- 
ly unfoldedayjthin and without except by the 
ordeal of severe struggles and malignant suffer- 
ings. Almost.every champion who has won 
eminent influence among his fellows, might 
adopt the motto of Rousseau: * } was born 
weak ; ill treatment has made me strong ”— 
They who “wander in the torrid climes of 
fame,” the sons of beneficent genius who are 
born to elevatethe existence of the human race, 
must in the beginning shed many bitter sweat- 
drops, and give vent in solitude to many tear- 
steeped sighs, It is thus that the god-like is 
compelled to do penance for superabundant pow- 
ers, and pay, with exhausting interest, the debt 
which he owes to suffering humanity. No great 
redeeming spirit appears on earth. to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister; it is his highest 
prerogative and best reward to serve, to ele- 
vate, to bless,,. Al] wisdom that pertains to sal- 
vation is bought with labor and pai, and he 
who pants for the holiest truth and the highest 
power, will be indulged just so far as he climbs 
the rugged heights of tribulation with delight. 

Lord Bacon compared virtue, or true manili- 
ness, to precious odors, “most fragrant when 
they, are incensed or crushed; for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue.” Heré is a high truth,—but 
Jesus came, in the circumstances of his birth, 
in the toils’ #hd Wéprivations of his youth, to 
teach us a higher and a better. He would have 
us no longer leave, unperceived, or it known, 
despised, the numerous examples of heroical 
poverty, which lie all around, and which should 
challenge the fostering sympathy of all man- 
kind. Shrouded in obscurity and enduring neg- 
lect ‘still are they. the choicest denizens of the 
earth. coming here to devote their lives to bene- 
volence, sacrificing themselves to duty and the 
detence of justice in view of inevitable persecu- 
tion, perhaps of prisons or the rack. Oh, what 
moral grandeur in such examples is exemplified, 
and what divimepessons do they teach. We al- 
most hear each consecrated votary at the sbrine 
of Eternal Righteousness exclaim from the 
depths of his sonl, “Poverty may humble my 
lot. but it shalhwot-debase me; temptation may 
shake my naturebut not the rock on which thy 
temple is base fmisfortune may wither all the 
hopes that blossomed in the dewy morning of 
my life, but I will offer dead leaves when the 
flowers are-‘no more. Though all the Ioved ob- 















thee, oh my God!” Such resignation, suffering 
supported with so much constancy, was indeed 
noble, as seen, for instance in the*immolation of 
Socrates, but how much more sublime in the 
youthful struggles of Jesus Christ. What is 
there so exalted and divine, “as a great and 
brave spirit working out its end through every 
earthiy obstacle and evil: watchingthrough the 
utter darkness, and steadily defying the phan- 


toms which crowd around it; wrestling with | 


the mighty allurements, and rejecting the fear- 
ful voice of that Wanr which is the deadliest 
and surest of human tempters ; nursing through 
all calamity the love of the speeiesy and the 
warmer and closer affections of private ties ; 
sacrificing no duty, resisting all°sin’y and amid 
every horror and every humiliation, feeding the 
still and bright light of that genius which, like 
the lamp of the fabulist, though it may waste 
itself for years amidst the depths of solitude, 
and the. silence of the tomb, shall live and burn 


immortal and undimmed, when all around it is | 


rottenness and decay!” But if it ‘thrflts every 
generous fibre of our nature to observe a fellow- 
creature thus toiling to be free and beneficent, 
what shall we think of that wonderful Being 
who deigned to assume humanity’s woes and 
struggle up from childhood through the most 
abject trials, that from the throne of heaven, 
and the throes of earth he might win the ener- 
gies of Almightiness to redeem Mankind! It 


is indeed strange to see a Savior inearnate ina | 
manger, and from the first developments of | 


youth tied with base entanglements which thro’ 
all subsequent life are destined to grow closer 
and closer till death sets the enthralled divinity 
free. But the sight is glorious and instructive 
as itis strange. It tells us that effort is the con- 
dition of growth ; that he who came to be a 
matured and perfect Redeemer had first to per- 
form the ‘appropriate toils of a youthful God. 


In the second place, the sympathies of the 
young Messiah were as effectually-developed by 
the stern necessity of toil, as were the other ele- 
ments of redeeming strength. Man’s destiny is 
best achieved, and his most valuable fruits pro- 
duced, through the agency of suffering. This 
is a great mystery, and would be stranger still, 
did we not see the fact exemplified in the purest 
man “ that ere wore flesh about him,” and who, 
in all his career on earth, was the greatest of 
sufferers Standing on the shore of that great 
sea of agony, into which the Deliverer plunged, 
to’rescue a petishing Race, we learn through 
our own limited but bitter experience, that in 
the tumult and pressure of the profoundest bi!- 
lows of dark despair, God elaborated the sym- 
pathetic love, and gave to the world a tortured 
and bleeding heart, as the best symbol of its 
condition and solace for its wots» As the un- 
fathomed deep which unceasinghy #ébrates, the 
billows which forever moan, the water-spouts 
which fall back with crashing might upon the 
tempest that gave them birth, the lightnings 
that fringe cloud and billow, and the thunders 
which shake the mighty main, may all be ne- 
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fade away, I may groan under my burden, but I | 
will never be recreant to duty, never disloyal to | 
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cessary to perfect the pearl lying in the obscu-’ 
rest coral depth; so are the storms of life de- 


| signed to develop in their gloom, bright gems 
| yor the sunshine of Heaven. 


| the ring of Pyrthus contained a jewel which 
| 


Pliny tells us that 


had the figures of Apollo and all the Muses in 
the veins of it, produced. by the spontaneous 
| hand of nature, without any help from art.— 
The youth of Christ was adorned with fairer 
featares than any that belong to the loveliest 
| productions of earth, but they were unlolded 
amid the severest exactions of sublunary toil.— 
At an early age he was given up to the powers 
of darkness, to the end that, tempered in suffer- 
ing, like a Blade of steel in furnace flames snd 
| mountain torrents, he might become an irresisti- 
ble sword to conquer the genius of evil and set 
Humanity free. It was necessary that he should 
traverse “the vacant bosom’s wilderness,” and 
stand worn and desolate in “ the leafless desert 
of the soul,” that he might sympathise with the 
| great mass of our race, who are born in that con- 
| Gition, and in it are compelled to grow. “If 
misfortunes could be remedied by tears,” says 
| Muretus, ‘* tears wou'd be purchased with gold : 
— misfortune does not call for tears but counsel,” 
| This advice, however, which is adapted at the 
| same time{to soothe and guide effectually, can 
| originate only in a tenderly @xperienced soul.— 
| * Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| bids the sweet fountain flow.” but Christ was 
the chief of such, and was always ready to re- 
lieve the distressed, because from his tenderest 
years he had experienced their direst pangs.— 
In every respect he was a model of moral ex- 
' cellence, possessing superlative worth, and this 
| superiority consisted not a little in the fact that, 
| considered in his human qualities, his was one 
| of those 


| “ Souls that carry on a blest exchange 

| Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
| And with a fearless confidence make knowfi 

| The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily desire increasing light and force, 

From such communion im their dailv course, 
Feel less their journey’s roughness, and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 

And one in heart, in interest, and design, 

Give up each other in the race divine.” 


The youthful days of our Savior were full of 
toil, such as is common to mankind, and this 
toil was adapted to develop his energies fer the 
coming strife, and enlarge his sympathies for 
the suffering of every class. 


oOo 








LAP 


7" +My son,’’ said an old turbaned Turk one 
day, taking his child by the hand in the streets 
of Cairo, and pointing out to him on the oppo- 
site side a Frenchman just importedyéa@all the 
elegance of Parisian costume, “My son, look 
there! if you ever forget God and the Prophet 
you may come to look like that.” 





(Ch If you wish to make a shoe of durable 
materials,”’ said the facetious Larry “yeu 
should take the upper part of the mouth of the 
hard drinker, for it never lets in water.’’ 
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From Saroni’s Musical Times, 
THE WOODLANDS. 
I walked into the wood!ands, 
The woodlands far away, 
From the dark and noisy city, 
On a golden summer’s day. 
I sat beneath a beech tiee— 
A beech tree green and old— 
And revel’d in a thousand dreams, 
Oft dreampt but seldom told. 


] saw a little ant’s hill 
A short way from my seat, 

And therea thousaud ants at work 
With wise and busy feet. 

I knocked (perhaps ’twas very wrong) 
Their little house away; 

But one and all, with one accord, 
’Gan work without delay. 

And soon the little ant’s hill— 
With labor, toil and pain, 

And busy ply of industry— 
Was quite built up again. 


I look’d into the city, 

And saw a crowd of men 
Amassing heaps of riches— 

And what wisdom had they then? 
Lenvied them their fortune, 

I envied them in vain— 
It was, indeed, a childish thought 

I shal! not think again. 


Misfortune overtook them, 
Their wealth was swept away; 
With it the soul of industry 
Seem’d destined to decay. 
They grew inert, and never thought 
How they might best repair 
The ills which had o’ertaken them; 
But languished in despair. 
I look’d upon the ant’s bi]l— 
?T' was perfect, smooth and round— 
Oh Heaven! what store of wisdom 
In the woodlands may be found! 
rn a a a LT 





IMpROvEMEMT IN PLANTING TREES.— 
Hon, John McVea, of this porish, whose 
gardens and shrubbery Shenstone well 
might envy, has discovered that a youn 
tree is made to grow much more thriftily 
when set out, if the top be trimmed off 
and charred in the fire. The charcoal 
clusesthe sap veins, and prevents the 
evaporation of the nutritious juices of the 
tree. Like all really great discoveries, 
it is equally simple and effectual. Try 
it. {Southern Mirror. 


If we would enjoy ourselves. we must take 
the world as it is—mix up a thousand spots of 
sunshine—a cloud here aud there—a bright sky 
—a storm to-lay—a calm to-morrow—the 
chill, piercing winds of autumn, and the bland, 
reviving air of summer. 
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A Human Perrirication.—-The Lo- 
well Courier says the following was sta- 
ted in a letter written by a gentleman in 
Georgia, to one in that city: 
“A singular petrification was discov- 
ered in an adjoining county (Chickasaw) 
some months since-—a human body chan- 
ged to rock. ‘The subject was a woman 
aged seventy, who died in full health five 
years since of apoplexy. She was a 
| large and fleshy person. It appears that 

her daughter, wishing to remove her re- 
| mains, caused the grave to be opened, 
| and upon attempting to Jift the coffin out, 
| it was found impossible todo so. It was 
opened, and to the amazement of all, the 
body was found petrified, and the features 
so perfect, that persons who knew the 
woman could have recognized her. No 
portion of the face was missing except 
| the tip of the nose. It required the 
| strength of six men to get the statue out, 





and it was estimated to weigh 600 pounds. 
The woman was buried on the top of a 
limestone ridge, and when the grave was 
dug the rock was found at a few feet 
from the surface. This, being not very 
hard, was hollowed out to receive the 
coffin, and when the grave was opened 
it was found full of water. The water, 
I suppose, held the earthy particles in 
| solution, and they were deposited grada- 
tim as the animal matter was removed. 
The body was kept out of ground some 
days before re-burial, and | am ‘old the 
surface, when exposed, became some- 
what softened, but when first taken from 
the ground it was literally as hard as a 
rock.” 





[> The Honesdale, Pennsylvania. Herald 
Bays: 

‘Quite an excitement has been created am- 
ong a portion of our citizens, by an unaccounta- 
ble ‘tap, tap, tap!’ which nightly disturbs the 
quiet of their slumbers, and drives sweet sleep 
from their eye lids. But what is it? What does 
it mean?”’ 

We more than half suspect the “tap’’ com- 
plained of is located in a neighboring grocery. 
We have often known a “tap” or two of that 
sort to make night hideous in these parts. Please 
investigate and report. [Boston Post. 





A little gigi meeting a countryman with a load 
of slaughtered swine, dropped acourtesy. The 
rustic laughed without returning the civility. 

‘ —— said he, “‘do you courtesy to dead 
ogs 7 ” 

‘*No sir,’’ replied the little miss, ‘I courtesied 

' to the live ane.”’ 









——__________.. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY MRS. M. J. HAMILTON, 


For the Family Favorite 


The sun arose—the orient sky was decked 

In all the grandeur of such splendid hues 

As gild the opening of a summer day * 

Gay birds flew joyous from their night’s repose, 

And caroled forth their sweetest songs of praise. 

Soft rays beamed on some flowers to bid them 
spread 

Their velvet buds, and greet the merry morn. 

Or kiss the heavy dew-drops from the leaves 

Of others that did not cheose to close th@ir eyes, 

sut gaze the live-long nignt on brilliant stars. 

On this bright morn, a maiden brighter still, 

Along the richly bordered walk was musing, 

And from the deep expression of her eye, 

Which wandered thoughtfully from flower to 
flower, 

Glancing from tulip gay to roses rare: 

One might e’en guess the object of her search. 


O’er her snowy neck 
In rich profusion, auburn ringlets hung, 
Which as she stooped to pluck the flowret from 
Its native stem, half hid a cheek the rose’s 
Bright tint could not in all its pride surpass— 
As if catching from a plumy songster 
Some melodious strain, she gaily sung. 


Thrice weleome zephyr’s gentle breeze, 
For ye have borne to me 

A simple song from yonder trees ; 
It is so light and free, 

hat I e’en now can link past days 

Of joy forever flown, 

With many even happier ones, 
That yet will be my own. 


I’ll gather pure white flowers and twine 
A wreath my brow to ’dorn, 
To-day, this garland I will wear, 
For “tis my bridal morn 
In future years with sweet delight 
I’\] hail each verdant spring ; 
For every time the flowers bloom, 
New joys they seem to bring. 


Methinks our land a happy place 
To yield such pure delight— 

Sweet pleasures of a gladsome heart, 
May sorrow never blight. 

Hark ! the hills are echoing back 
Some joyous note of mirth, 

All nature joins the chorus now, 


Thrice happy, happy earth. 


While singing she had culled some roses white, 
And with a quick tho’ noiseless stepgbe bore 
Them to her cot—each note fell fainteg-still, 
Till the last one died in the distances then 

I heard those happy, thrilling tones no more. 
Soon carriages came by, and stopped before 

A tidy cottage: now gay youth, beauty 

And loveliness were all assembled there. 

The merry laugh rung through the festive halls; 
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One might have thought all mortals free from 
care 

But for one silent gazer on the scene. 

Mark a tear-drop from her eyelid start,— 

’Tis brushed aside; but soon another’s there,— 

Those tears were all a mother’s sacred tears, 

And, shed perebance because she soon must part 

With her heart’s dearest jewel; or'may be 

She thought of all the changes of this world ; 

3ut when her eye would rest upon the one 

Who stood beside her chiid in youthful pride, 

A change came o’er her face which seemed to 
say, 

“ All is well, my daughter will be happy.” 

Ter father’s cot she left, to cheer with smiles 
The distant mansion of her chosen ; where 
Wealth, pomp and grandeur reigned. 

a ak * * * * * 
A few short years had passed—I searched again 
And found the dwelling of my youthtul friend. 
Ah! may I not forbear to picture now 
A hut so mean, while beauty shelters there? 
But oh! can that be she within, a bride 
So late, and happy too? now left alone, 
Life’s last sad lingering spark to mourn away ; 
And waste in bitter tears 
The brilliancy of that eye, which wanders thro’ 
The broken window oft ; as if to catch 
A glimpse of him whose step she so much 
dreads. 
Though the keen winds of chill December’s eve 
Crept in on every side of that poor hut, 
No fire was there save a few dying coals ; 
And nought had she to revive their life again. 
While thus she sat, she pale, then paler grew, 
Her hands were clasped and up toward Heaven 
raised, 
When gushed from her full heart a plaintive 
song, 
So different from the first I heard her sing, 
Sorrow filled my heart, and I wept to see 
Earth’s fairest object fade so soon away. 
But whence a change so sad? Her husband 
where 
Ishe? He lingers at the midnight bow! ! 
This tells the doleful tale. But hear her song. 


My early friends, ah, where are they ? 
Like summer birds they’re flown— 
When fortune smiled they gathered near, 
But now they leave me ’lone ; 

In solitude to waste in tears 
The last dim spark away— 

To muse on happy by-gone years, 
Or pleasure’s sad decay. 


Like sweetest flowers those pleasures were, 
Like “ dew-drops of the morn,” 
Like all our hopes so bright and fair, 
Too frail to linger long : 
But I'd rejoice to bid adieu 
To pleasure though so dear, 
If one would meet me with a smile 
This lonely home to cheer. 


But ah! my sinking heart now tells 
A tale so sad and strange, 

Of love I thought too true, too pure, 
Too holy far, to change. 
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Thus my fond hopes, one after one, Whe Live Yankee. 

Have faded fast and fled; One of the best hits of Yankee dialect, 

» bettohton aor tile 2 > 

"ieee ite light te obed oa | as well as a sort of the Yankee character 

| we find in the last number of the Knicker- 

| bocker Magazine. It is adescription of 

| a scene in Powers’ studio, at Florence, 

and “a live Yankee,’”’ who calls in to see 

his countgymen at work on the “Greek 








My pulse—my heart—I’m dying—well 
I do not long to stay, 

For angels soitly whisper now, 
* Come wearied one away 

Fiom that sad earth ; there is for thee 
A brighter home above, 

Where thou may’st join with us to sing 
Of Heaven’s unchanging love.” 





| Slave.” . He enters, spitiing and wiping 
| his hand, and the following colloquy en- 
| sues. 
‘ | ‘ , . a9) 
Her thin, pale lips closed on the last faint word, | “Be you Mr. Powers, the skulpture! 
And with its sound the vital spark wasgone. | ‘1 am a sculptor, and my name is Pow- 
Thus died Earth’s lone one of a broken heart. | ers.’’ “Y-e-a-s; well, | s’pected so; they 
SST ee haan be | tell’d me you was—y-e-a-s. Look here 
Cutttan HorsemansuiP.— encountered in —driven a pretty stiff’ business, eh?”— 
my rambles to-day, a specimen of Chilian ; it i? 1 a 
horsemanship. ‘The costume of the rider was ‘T say plenty to U, eu: What d’s_ one 
in wildjharmony with his occupation. His hat| 0’ them fetch?” “Sir?’’ “I ask’t ye 
rose.in.a high cone, like that of a whirling der- | what’s the price o’ them sech as yeou’re 
vice in Turkey. His poncho, resembling a large | peckin’ neow?’”’ “I am to have three 
shawl, fell in careless folds around his person. — th atid ll bak thin eal i 
His gaiters rose to the knee; his heels were | eeu ” ars s0r this when it 1s or 
armed with a huge pair of silver-mounted spurs, | pleted. W-h-a-t! Heow much?’— 
while a brace of pistols peered frown the holster | Three thousand dollars.” —t-hr-e-e t-h.o-u 
a saddle-bow. — He Seen ae " a See | s-a-n-d, D-ol-l-a-r-s!—Han’ t{statewary riz 
erful animal, impatient oO the it, an —_ - latelv? l was cale’latin’ to purchase 
foot as the mountain roe. ‘Ihe strong muscles | J ot hi How’ lala 
betrayed their swelling lines in his limbs; the some ;but itis few igh. How's paintin's: 
dilating nostril was ful! of panting force,—while | Guess [ must git some paintin s? T-h-r-e-e 
his arching neck seemed clothed with thunder. | 7-}.o-y-s-q-n-d d-o-l-l-q-r-s! Well, it is a 
He was such a steed as you would choose for trade, skulpin’ is; that’s sartain What 
that last decisive charge, in which a Waterloo : y ; 
a niteek tiene ae fect. do they make veou pay for your tools and 
His rider knew him well and gave him the | stuff? S’pect my eldest boy, Cephas, 
rein ; on he dashed over hill and vale, with the | sould skulp; fact, I know he could. He 
speed te ore an “¥ wor, is always whittlin’ round, and cuttin, a- 
crags with his iron hoof, now plunging down the . : cme ae 
steep ravine, now leaping with frightiul force, | —? * things. I “ ish a d a = 
the sudden chasm; never missing his foothold, take him as a’prentice, and let him go at 
never throwing. bis rider. Both were safe where | it, full chisel). D’you know where lL’d be 
- neck of neither seemed worth a nothing. I | liable to put him eout® He’d cut stun 
ave seen the Paitar ride at Constantinople. and | a’ter a while with the best of ye—and 
witnessed with admiration, the Grand Sultan’s | he'd mak h ; 
horsemanship, but he is outdone by the Chilano, - make money, tew, at them prices. — 
A company of circus-riders, from Europe, | T-h-r-e-e t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d d-o-l-l-a-r-s!”"— 
came here a few days since to astonish the Chi- | And the “anxious inquirer” left the pres- 
lians. But they soon found they had brought! ence, 
their ware to the wrong market. The Chilanos 
took the business out of their hands; and so far 
outdid them that they suddenly disappeared, and | 
have not been heard of in these parts since. It a ‘i : 
was like a buffalo entering a herd of deer to as- | 4 Woman, says Jeremy Levis, * ought 


Just Sextiments.—“No young mar- 


tonish them with his fleetness, or like a bull at- | 10 be permitted to read a novel of any 
tempting a race with one of Baldwin’s locomo- | description.”? Had I a daughter with a 
tives. heart of ice, and a face as grim as the 
lion’s head with antique knocker, she 
should not pour overa tale of love, to 
make thatjee smoke or induce her to 
believe that her face wasas good as her 
neighbor’s, Natcre teaches us to sigh 
soon enough in all conscience, without 
our needing the bellows of imagination 
to inflate.the lungs prematurely. 





ene 


“Scnooinoy’s Questions —Three boys at 
school, learning their catechism, the one asked 
the other how far he had got? to which he ans- 
wered, “I’m at the state o’ sin and misery.” — 
He then asked another what leneth he was? to 
which he replied “I’m iust at effectual calling.” 
They were both very anxious, of course, to learn 
how far he was himself, and having asked him, 
he answered—“Past redemption.” 
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The Doubie Error. 











sank her head between her hands, groan- 
The examinztion procee- 
ded: 


Hanging the innocent on Cir t 
ging , cumsian- : - 
eae 2 n< Mr. Collins—Will vou herd be th 
tial Evidence.—For many years. Sir cortiae . “, vhoaeggged> ed 
James Fanshawe. Baronet, descended | fay whe en gat a eee 
from an ancient family and s-ssing | o? : fia tafeny te ro 
large estates had wea a metre. | She was stretched out upon her back ,her 
at out seven miles from the country town | sone — rue Ce height from "= 
He was a widower, and had but one child | fled nr ea , ee: a0) at be rhe oo 
a beautiful and accomplishe! daughter, | 2 sl ani ne" "ees viene t “ae 
who, upon his decease, (she then being bon ley 4 a side with the right check 
~ ecicon nilan anaemia aie | resting on the carpet, and her hair was 
ole posses: : fs 

on +s torn from underneath her cap, and hun 
tinued o dwell . _ rei e place. Short- | backward over her head M : Collins— 
ly after her father’s death, Miss Fansh- You say that the pri mae iol eling 
awe b nevolent!y adopted as h - | 2. : - 
panion a distant iain highbern | by her side, and holding » Conese 

nas _ sxt_:} | YOuthought she was about plunging in 

JOUNS Lrish lady, named Eveleen O'Neil | det mistress’s breast? Witsess— Yes 
who had just been left, not merely fortu- | Mr Collins And is ital dite uff. 

saan . ‘ " | . OI S——{ c ras s ° 
tee oe ee | cient daylight for you to ly with per- 

, See: Oe ee | fect distinctness jects y 

known country town in England, this Se aaa ata cal: or Me aan 
pane female was brought into the dock mma Sip aa your oath ’ wt sid 
under an accusation of having murdered |. | | stan can 

5 ne | point of that dagger directed downwards? 
Miss Pere. The accused. was tall | With considerable hesitati_n, the prisoner 
graceful, modest and beautiful, with large | ene e 


| 
| ing heavily. 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 6 y 
i 
| 
| 











dark eyes, feature deadly pale, quivering eee be could not speak posi- 
lips, and her hads lightly pressed before ey ee eee 

her. With regard to the chamber, ‘no time 
It was charged that this orpkan cousin, | was lost in making a strict and well con- 
this dependent, deliberately murdered | ducted examination of the apartment; 
her benefactress, tempted by mercenary | and the result was that several most ex- 
motives, Miss Fanshawe having previous- | traordinary matters were brought to light 
ly made a will, leaving her property to} The bed in which the ill fated lady slept 
Eveleen, in case she should die unmar- | was completely saturated with blood, the 
ried. he principal evidence introduced | sheets tumbled in a way which clearly 
was the butler, Collins. He stated, that | evinced that she must have fought hard 
“a few minutes after 4 o’clock, on the | with the murderer. By passing the cur- 
28th of July, he was aroused from his | tains aside. Miss Fanshawe could reach 
sle>p by repeated violent screams, issu- | the pull of a bell, hanging in her own 
ing apparently from the sleeping room of | maid’s room, and so summon her at any 
his mistress. In great alarm he partially | moment she required. ‘This bell. pull 
dressed,and hu ried as quickly as he pos- | was found carefully tied round the adjoin- 


sibly could towards that room. The door | ing bed post, comp!etely out of the slee- 
stood slightly ajar and pushing it smart-| per’s reach. This apparently indicated 
ly open, he crossed the threshold, and was | two important facts: First, that the mur- 
horrified by what he immedi tely saw.— | der must have a deliberately planned af- 
On the carpet, by the side of the bed, lay | fair; secondly that it must haxg: Been 
the body of his mistre:s, in her night| committed by some one intimatley ac- 
dress, bathed in blood. Krieeling close | quainted with the apartment. On the vic- 
to her was the prisoner at the “bar, with | tim’s body being examined, it was found 
her left hand on her mistress’s bosom, | that she was stabbed in nine different 
and her right hand, which held a dagger, | parts; and her hands and arms were also 
was dripping with blood. A shudder of) gashed in many places, in a way that 
horror agitated the whole court at this | showed how desperately she must have 
part of the deposition, and the accused! fought for life. On the bed was found a 
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very large lock of hair, torn up by the 
roots. 

The hair was at first thought to be 
Fanshawe’s own; but on examination, 
none was torn from her head; neither did 
the lock correspond in the least with hers 
either in color on length. This was al- 
so the case with Eveleen; and after a 
most patient invest igation at the inquest, 
all concerned unanimously admit ed the 
inexplicable fact, that thi is lock of 
man’s hair was neither the mur: coud la- 
dy’s, nor that of the accused. LEveleen 
gave the following voluntary explanation 
fo the position in which she was found: 


Miss 


‘‘] was roused from my sleep, by hear- 
ing what I conceived to be a struggle, 
mingled with smothered screams, going 
on im the apartment of Miss Fanshawe. 
I listened, and hearing the scream still 
more distinctly, and also what | thot to 
be acry for help, | hesitated not a 
ment in hurrying towards the room. As 
I approached the door, which was at the 
end of a long corridor, and at a consid- 
erable distance from the sleeping apart- 
ment of any one else, my own chamber 
being the nearest to it, I heard what | 
thought to be voices of individuals hur- 
riedly conversing; but when I reached 
the door, which Miss F. never locked, I 
found it slightly open, and, on entering. 
discovered her lifeless box dy on the floor, 
in a pool of bood. There were no per- 
sons visible in the room. I screamed 
repeatedly atthe sight, and in dreadful 
agitation, sank on my kness, and then 
fell across the body, by which I became 
besmeared with the blood of my dear 
murdered friend, whom 1 loved as mvy- 
self. On raising, I happened to see a 
dagger, and lifted it up by the end of the 
blade, hardly knowing vhat I did. At 
this moment the butler entered the room.’ 

The defence of the counsel was unav- 
ailing; a sentence of guilty was rendered 
and Eveleen—although subsequently 
found to be innocent—was executed. _ 

At the very next Assizes, a man, who 
was surrounded by an ap; palling myste ry 
was accused of being the sole perpetrator 
of the deed. Circumstantial evidence 
brought the act home to him, with con- 
viction to the minds of all men, and he | 
was also sentenced, but anticipated his | 
doom, and poisoned himself in pe, by | 
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the aid of a female accomplice, leaving 
the following confession behind him: 
“In a few moments! shall be dead, and 
I now write all I wish to say; and, what- 
ever my life has been, and whatever my 
religious notions are, all men may believe 
every word | here write to be the solemn 
truth. dam innocent of the murder of 
Miss Fanshawe, and I have not the remo- 
test idea who murderedher. ‘The night 
she was murdered | was many miles dis- 
| tant, and this | could have proved on n 
trial; but | could not have done so with- 
out confessing that | was engaged that 
night in committing a murder, but where 
or on whom will never be known. My 
hands were cut in the death grapple, and 
my clothes smeared with blood. As to 
| the witnesses who asserted they saw me 
| lurking around the Abby grounds, 
a wilfully lied, or were A aggre 
e res semblance to another. oe dag- 
ger with with which Miss F; anshawe was 
murdered really was mine, although I de 
| 1 ied iton my trial, being desirou us to make 
| the best of my chance of acquittal. As 
| deposed in my trial, | wasin the habit of 
carrying it about me but | lost it a week 
before near 


they 


by 


the murder was comunitted, 
the Abbey, and [ have no doubt the real 
| murderer picked it as the instrument of 
| the deed. What my real name, rank, or 
country is—who | am or what I have 
been—lI will never tell. ‘That secret, 
and many others, perish with me.” 

that the latter was 
death-bed confession 
the old woman, the substance of 
as follows: 


It appears, then, 
not guilty from the 
made by 
which is 





She said, that 44 years gone-by, ane 
had lived as lady’s maid with Miss Fans- 
| hawe, of-——— Abbey, and that 

lady having several times scolded and 


threatened to discharge her for the gross 
neglect of her duties, andawful spirit of 
revenge took re sionof her, and she 


determined to murder her mistress.— 
W hile iradasieie the matter over, she 
| happened to finda dagger (that lefi by 
| Roderick Madden) near to the park pail- 
| ings. About a week afterwards, she 
| murde ved her mistress with this very dag- 


| ger, and being disturbed by the approach- 
ing footsteps of Eveleen O'Neil, who 
| had heard the death struggle, she hurried 
back to her own chamber, leaving the 
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dagger behind her. 
time only a thi 


sprinkled with 


She had on at 
in night dress, which | 
blood, she hid, and hastily 
} c ) ] . 
hands and face, put on a 
ryve + 

clean one. Then, when the alarm was 
given by the butler the rest 
of the family in rushing to the apartment 


Wi ishing her 


, she Joined 


of the murdered lady, and wae loudest of 


any in her outcrires and lani 


She sau id, that when she Saw fh 
afiair had by 


entations.— 
he turn the 
shifti ny a l] susp icion 
Eveleen, 


taken, 
irom herself to 
feitanv fear of 


she no longer 
She availed 
Opportunity to burn 
her gory night dress, which she easily ef.- 


fected 
con! 


detection. 
herself of an early 


d at the kitchen fire during th 


usion of the morning. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE 


ae 


Many years since there 


in ithe 
south of Missouri, General Ranny,a pro- 


ficient in 


ae 
lived 


the law, who by keenness of 


vision, skill in special pleading, and un- 
wearled attention to professional busi- | 
ness had acquired considerable celebrity, 


and from repeated triumphs over his op- 
pr ynents became some wh it conspicuous 
in his labors Court 
of the Stat». 
found and laborious thinker, was rather 
an unpleasant and grating speaker. 
ving In an important case 
great zeal, and 


_ 


before the Supreme 


urged with 
with somowhat length- 


} . | la ’ . e els . } 
ened speech, the claims of his client. | 
was interru! ted DY one or the assistant 


loliowing manner. Mr. 
Af 1) . 
ley, vir. hanney, do vi 

rtain play, where i 


his br 


the part ina ce t 
had ains knocked 
he died! The General 
and with 


fixed 


is said, a man 


out and paused, 


a paren: and contemptu ous 
his eye upon the Judge, and 


look, 


Instantly replied—Y e s—but what is much 


more astonishing than that, is; that a 

} 13 4 5 ao wm } 77 
man spoulid have no brains, ana ye tlive! $ 
‘The court, as if stunned by the retort, 


t } . | . ‘ . 
set confounded. (renerai as he re- 


ir it ulte 


ryv 

ine 
ke : : 

marked, waited to b 


' 


sred by the 
for contempt ; 
and progressed with 
as observed by the 
llor, he was net inter 


court. “enter a fine 
and then resumed 
the argument. And 
counse repniec | again; 


but after treated with defefence an 
respect by this sapient Judge 


rt 


ever 


first of pleasure, the second of drunkenness,and 
the third of repentance. 
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the | 


emMne | 
5 


e great | 


The General though a pro- | 


Ha- 


. 1 | 
u Hot recol- 


The vine bears three kinds of grapes; the | 
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The Wife of General Jackson. 
rrve . . . 
he infivence of this woman ove 


hus band is sai 1 to have been ve ry 


ordinary. She was of ob 


r her 
extra- 
C ire orig 
and totally uneducated. Yetshe inher 
ted from nature those fine and noble traits 
of her sex to such perf that her 
power and very great 
Gen. Jakson was attached to her in early 
but 


ction 


fascinations were 


ife, by some means or other the mat- 
er was interrupted and she married an- 
other,who proved a villain, and the ¢ 


nection most unhappy. Gen. 


became again interested in her; 
sequence was a divorce, when he was 


married to her. She is said to have pos- 
sessed none of those accom 

that ares ipposed to adorn fastfanable 
°t ] \ | °r 
life; reared in the backwoods, seGene an 


knowing /ittle of elegant and refined 


bane 


So- 
; ° r } . > . , . 
ciety. Yet her fine person, strong al- 


fections, and good sense, 1 


ne tiree 
esser.tials of a woman, enabled her to 
take and hcld with irresistible force the 
passions of the bold, turbulent, strong 
and fiery warrior and state 
she was It was the embrace of 
the ‘The influence + he exercised 
is said to have bordered on the supersti- 
tious. He imagined iat 


acts of his could succeec 


eli 
sman to whom 
wedded. 


Fawn. 


no 
lor be 


power or 
carried 


out, averse to her will, or in opposition 
to her fcelings. She seemed his guar- 


dian angel, by day and by1 
in her hands his life is fate, his all.— 
An intimate friend of his at so 
long as he lived he wore her miniature 
r his heart, a" alluded to her 
except ina manne ysubdued and full 
of reverence, that the liste er was deeply 
impressed with her t 


night; homing 
says tb 


near never 


ranscendent worth. 


{> A Noble Be W— \ eed “hi 


eo 
— 
‘ 


dent occured recently at a steamboat 
sinking, in the Missouri river, near St. 
tna Among the persons who were 
swept overboard, were a woman and a 
boy about twelve yesrsofage. A man 
on the steamer on seeing the boy buffet- 


ing the waves just beyond the boat, threw 
him a rope, take 
hold of it. ‘The littie fellow replied, “nev- 
er mind me—I can swim—save mamma,’ 
hey were both 


> A farmer in Tippecance county, Indiana, 
while ploughing his field recent! y, ploughed up 


, 6 


and called to him t 


saved. 


' @ piece of virgin copper weighing 60 — 
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What is True Oratory ? 


BY THE EDITOR. 





True Oratory is essentially instructive. It 
and the body, like the 
canvass containing the life-like touches of genius, 


is embodied thought, 


should seem worthless without the living tho’t. 
There are often strokes of Oratory, filling us 
with Jight and fire, producing at the same time 
Ornament and thought, 
in Oratory, should become like choice flowers, 


anobbivion of words. 
sparingly placed in a crown of jewels. Oratory 
is truth in her simple majesty—conceived clear- 
ly—grasped with ease—borne along as witha 
giant’s strength—bedewed and electrified by the 
disciplined ardor, and chastened sympathies of 
a truth-loving heart. 
in the vision of the exiled Disciple, transparent, 
yet mingled with fire. It is light blended with 
life and beauty, 
It is the power which nature 


genial warmth, 
wherever it falls. 


awakening 


feels, when the blended sunshine and the show- | 


er, come upon its chilled and thirsty bosom, and 
blossoms gemmed with rain-drops deck the field, 
sweet odors scent the air, and the retiring cloud, 
as if blushing at the steady gaze of admiration 
and hope, entwines its angry brow with the bow 
of promise. It isthe winged thunder-bolt rift- 
ing the wedgless oak, and the wood-bine throw- 
ing its green tendrils over the track of its deso- 
lation. It is not poetry which pleases, careless 
of instruction, but it pleases only that it may in- 
struct. It is not Logic which convinces without 
mowing, but it moves that it may convince, and 
thus‘convincing captivates. 
which but maps 


It is not Elocution, 
the movements of true Oratory 
in her out-goings, to guide the student in pur- 
suit. It is not eloquence, in the sense in which 
this word is applied to written language, which 
iswanting in the chastened sympathies of the 
speaker’s heart—flowing in the tones and caden- 
ces of the voice—quivering on the lip—coloring 
in the cheek—flashing in the eye—speaking in 
the 

ture. 


“expressive silence” of appropriate ges- 
It is the union of the excellercies of all 
these. The Orator must cultivate the emotions | 
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strength of the Logician. He should incessantly 
scrutinize thoughts, verbal drapery, with the 


eye of Longinus, Quintilian, Kames, or Blair. 


| He should woo with ardor, and wear with ease, 


| the graces of Elocution, and cultivate that pre- 





oe | living Nature wearies you. 
It is like the sea of glass | 


cision of language, acquired by writing alone. 
But Oratory is this, and those, and more than 
all. Like life, it would seem to defy definition, 
and gather power from something beyond the 
reach of analysis. Hence the striking mytho- 
logical fable of the Ancients, that ‘* Eloquence 
descended from the Gods.”’ But like the earth, 
we may map its surface—dig deep in its bosom 
of strata—but may not fathom its central mys- 
teries. But her presence is never to be mistaken. 
There is a chord in every heart, made for her 
touch alone, and the hand that 
chord, is always welcome. 


touches this 
Spurious Oratory 
may dazzle for a season, but time will dissipate 
Men will grow weary of the man 


they so much admired, but cannot tell why.— 


the delusion. 


But genuine Oratory will weary you just as the 
ever varying lineaments—the countenance of 
You gaze delighted 
—feast your soul—turn away, and return to ex- 
perience those delights again, unfading in their 
freshness. True Oratory is always essentially 
the same, and yet always new. It is like the 
drifting drapery of a cloud. with which unifor- 
mity of shape is unnatural. It is like the rich 
colorings in the kalei!oscope always the same, 
and yet endlessly diversified. The Orator points 
to old truths from new positions. A threadbare 
anecdote—a withered metaphor; or a worn out 
phrase, 38 to his‘ear what a discord is to the ear 
of askilful musician. But no two Orators will 
be alike. The production of each will be stamp- 
ed with the independence and individuality of 
its author’s mind. But their differences will be 
| like those of so many pleasant countenances, 
you would not have them otherwise. 








eee 


OG Several excellent and original contribu- 
tions have been necessarily deferred for our July 
Number, among which isa Poem on “Michi- 
gan,’ of much merit by a student of Albion 


| Seminary. 


of the Poet—the keen | wie and iron | Philadelphia, Pa., $1 es annum. 


rrr 








Tue Curistian Peart.—This is among the 
most beaytiful of Monthlies—a pearl indeed of 
the first watér—a Christian Pearl, fragrant with 
the odors of Calvary, and embel!ished with views 
of sacred localities in the Holy Land. Geo. F. 
| Gordon, Editor,—* Brotherly Love” Buildings, 
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(> Our friends w 





ved this month as it regards material and style 
of workmanship, if not in matter. Im prove- 
Sphere. Our Patrons always have, and always 
will receive the worth of their money in read- 


ing that is readable, and that will and ought to | 
We have ordered the richest engra- | 


be read. 


vings of the artist, and purchased the finest of 


paper for onr future Numbers. We are also 


favored with a long list of able contributors, es- | : ; ; ; 
| from inaction, like a scimeter corroded 


pecially from among the Ladies. And now, as 
it respects money matters, “ the good time com- 
ing,” will have arrived, in part, we hope, before 
our July issue. Will ‘those ithat owe us ease 
their consciences by remembering us? 
best authorities have long since decided that no 


man can be happy and prosperous and owe the 
Printer. 


Westren Curistran Apvocate.—The or- | 
gan of South Western Methodism. This un- | 
questionably is one of the ablest papers of this 
large connection, Dr. M. Simson, formerly Pre- 
sident of Indiana Asbury University, presides 


——~ 


over its pages with signal ability. The Western | ness, turned his attention to engraving, 


'and made many fine copies of antique 
| gems. 


Christian Advocate is particularly meritorious 
and desirable as a Family Newspaper, even be- 
yond the purviewef the denomination to whose | 
interest it is more particularly devoted. It isso | 
near perfection that we can find with it but one 
fault,—it is too cheap, 1.50 per annum—address 
Swormstead & Power, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


en nen Aa 


Parers.— Union Sunpay Scuoor Visitor.’ 
—A neatly got up and well filled "little sheet, 


published semi-monthly at Hillsdale, at 50 cents | : g 
5 | comic strain. 


per arnum—Rev, Bro. Alvord, Editorgjand Pro- 
prietor. 


quarto devoted to Temperance, published at 
Mount Clemens, by the “ Committee,” Semi- 
monthly, at 1,50 cents per annum. 


eee erreeee=s 





- 


Jermain’s Dottar Werexty.—This large, 
and able sheet, the only one capacitated to meet 
fully the wants of the various Temperance Or- 
ders in this State, has just entered, enlarged, on 
its 2 Vol. $1 per annum, Adrian, Michigan. 


_—_—_— 


I? A gentleman being asked by friend what 
it was o’clock, replied *‘little or nothing.” 

**How so?”’ asked the inquirer. 

**Why,”’ said the wit, “ it is not quite one,and 
that which is less than one must be litile or noth- 
ing.” 





n“_eeo~ 





The .. . 
| “ Ennui has made more gamblers than 


| avarice, more drunkards than thirst, and 


ee, 








espe in 


ill find the Favorite impro- | 


Ennut.—Nine tenths of the miseries 


| and vices of mankind proceed from indo- 
lence and idleness. 
ment is our motto, and the Family Circle our | 


Persons who have 
naturally active minds, whose ‘quick 


| thoughts like lightning are alive,’—are 


most perniciously affected by the evils of 
sloth. The favored sons of genius, en- 
dowed with great original powers, were 
not made for repose; indolence will 
quickly ‘freeze the genial current of the 
soul,” and if left idle long they perish 


and destroyed by rust. But the active 
occupation of our faculties is a safeguard 
against three great evils, vice, penury, 
and desponding gloom. Says Colton,— 


more suicides than despair.” If we would 
be both useful and happy, we must keep 
ourselves industriously and virtuously 
employed. Old Dumbiedikes was wise 


in charging his sone to ‘ be aye sticking 


in a tree when he had nothing else to do.’ 
Count de Caylus, a French nobleman, 
being born to wealth and princely idle- 


One of the nobility demanded of 
him a reason for his procedure, and was 
told by theindustrious Count, ‘I engrave 
that I may not hang myself.’ 


ee eeeeeeeereoeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee ae 


I> Greene of the Boston Post, isa queer sort 
of chap—he is indeed. His locks are getting a 
little frosty, and his face a little wrinkly, and he 
repines thereat in the following half serious, half 


What acharming thing is youth!—Ehew— 
we were young once ourself—but that was in 
our earlier days, when we were not so old as we 
are now! But, in spite of the inexperience that 
usually belongs to that interesting epoch, it is 
certainly a pretty thing to be young, and buoy- 
ant In spirit, and free of cares, and abundant én 
hopes, and strong in conceit, and rich, great and 
happy in delightful anticipation. Well, it is! 
The boon that the gods (the very heathen gods 
of the ancients) used to grant tof their favorits 
among mortals, namely, ‘to flourish in perpet- 
ual youth,’ was a very handsome thing of their 
godships. Well, it was! 
some old philosopher (it might have been Sene- 
ca, or perhaps the king of ‘the Senecas,’’):-= 
Youth isa glorious invention. While the girls 
chase the hours, and you chase the girls, the 
months seem to dance away ‘with down upon 
their feet.’ What a pity oursummer is so short! 
Ere we are aware, lovers become deacons, and 
romps grandmothers:’’ 


In the language of 


A skilaends ce 


Shires ae 
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Franklin at the Fireside. 
Never have I known such a fireside 
companion as he was, both as a states- 
man and a philosopher; he never shone 
in alight more winning, than when he 
lt was 
once my good for pass two or 
three weeks with him at the house of a 
gentleman in Pennsylvania, and we 
to the house during the 
time by the unremitting 
y and depth of the But 
confinement could not be felt where Dr. 
Franklin was aninmate. His 

ness and his colloquial powers spread 
around him a perpetual spring. Of 

Franklin no one ever became tired. 


was seen in the domestic circle. 


ne {[o 


try 
tu 


were confined 
icon 
wnoie 


‘ x 
constancy 


of that 


snow. 


cheerful- 


. 


“7 


Chere was no ambition of eloquence, 
no effort to shine in anything which made 
any demand either upon your allegiance 
or your admiration. 

His manner was just as unaffected as 
infancy. It was Nature’s spell. 

He talked like an old patriarch, and 
his plainness and simplicity put you at 
once at yourease, and gave you the full 
and free possession and use of all your 


faculties. 
TTi< +h sarhte , . f s} eta 
riis thougnots were ol a character to 


shine by their own light without any ad- 


ventitious aid. They required only a 
medium of vision like a pure and simple 


style, to exhibit, in the highest advantage, 
their native radiance and His 
cheerfulness was unremitting. 


beauty. 
It seem- 

ed toibe as much the systematic and salu- 
ary exercise of the mind, as of its super- 
ior organization. His wit was of the 
first order. -It did not show itself merely 
in occasional corruscation but, without 
fort or force on his part, it shed a 
constant stream of the purest light over 


ie of his discourse. 


any e 


LV} athar i? »TNNMa r sera t} . 
yynhewer in company with commoners 


or nobles, he was always the same plain 
man, always most periectly at his ease, 
his faculties in full play, and the full or- 
bit of bis genius forever clear and unclou- 
ded. 

And the stores of his mind were ijnex- 
haustible. He had commenced his life 
with an attention so vigilant, that nothing 
hadescaped his observation, and every 
incident turned toadvantage. His youth 
had not been wasted in idleness, nor 
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overcast by intemperance. He had been 
all his life a close and deep reader, as 
well as thinker, and by force of his own 
powers had wrought up the raw materials 
which he had gathered from books, with 
such exquisite skill and felicity, that he 
had added a hundred fold to their original 
value, and justly made them his own.— 
fWm. Wirt. 


REMARKABLE Story oF AN ALBATROSS.— 
The subioined anecdote of an albatross is taken 
from a recent number of the Montreal Tran- 
The writer vouches for its fidelity to 
Persons who have seen that most rest- 


script. 
truth. 
less of birds, and are familiar with its strength 
and its habits will have less difficulty in believ- 
ing in this story than those who | ave not seen 
it. It isan admirable story and is very well 
told: 

The following most extraordinary circum. 
stance is furnished in a letter from an officer of 
the 83d regiment now in India, to a friend in 
Montreal. Whilst the division of the 83d regi- 
ment, to which the writer belonged, was on its 
way to India, being at the time a short distance 
eastward of the Cape, one of the men was se- 
for some slight offence. Mad- 
dened at the punishment, the poor fellow was 
no sooner released than, in the sight of all hi 
comrades and the ship’s crew, he sprang over- 
board. There was a high sea running at the 
time, and, as the man swept on gstearn, all hope 
of saving him seemed to vanish. 
ever, came from a quarter where no one ever 
dreamed of looking for it before. During the 
delay incident on lowering a boat, and whilst 
e crowd on deck were watching the form of 


the soldier strugglin 


. ; 
verely hogge d 


a 


48 .s . 
heiiel, how- 


+} 


¢ with the boiling waves, 
ry moment less distinct, a large 


and growing eve ; 
albatross, sacl as are always found in those lati. 
tudes, coming like magic, with an almost im- 
| perceptible motion, approached and made a 


swoop at the man, who, in the agonies'of the 
| death struggle, seized it and held it firmly in his 
grasp. and by this means kept afloat until assist- 
ance was rendered from the vessel Incredible 
as this story seems, the name and position of 
the writer of the letter. who was an eye wit- 
ness of the scene, place its authenticity ‘beyond 
adoubt. But for tl 
the writer adds, no power on earth cou!d have 
saved the soldier, as, in consequence of the tre- 
mendous sea running, a Jong time elapsed before 
the boat could be manned and got down—all 
this time the man clinging to the bird. whose 
flutterings and struggles to escape bore him up. 
Who after this should despair! 


re assistance thus afforded, 


A raging sea 
a drowning man—an albatross ; what eye could 
see safety under such circumstances: or who 
will dare to cal! this chance? Is it not rather 
a lesson intended to stimulate faith and hope, 
and teach us never to despair, since in the dark- 

| est Moment, when the waves dash and the winds 

| roar, and a gulf seems closing over our heads— 
| there may be an albatross near, 
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